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So wise, SO inspiring, so full 


of real, practical help- 
it’s selling 1,000 copies a day! 


ARRY EMERSON 

FOSDICK’S famous 

ministry at Riverside 
Church in New York is known 
all over the world. Less known 
is the fact that for twenty 
years, with the assistance of the 
late Dr. Thomas W. Salmon and 
other psychiatrists, neurologists 
and psychological counselors, 
he has conducted private con- 
sultations for personal guid- 
ance. To him have come thou- 
sands, seeking help for prob- 
lems that were making their 
lives miserable. 


There was, for instance, a 
woman deeply devout who had 
become frantic over her inabil- 
ity to pray. Dr. Fosdick discov- 
ered that the seat of her trouble 
had no religious basis whatso- 
ever; the real reason was 
brought into the open, and she 
was shown how to help herself. 

There was the woman, devoted 
mother of four children, whose 
family life was very happy but who 
wanted to divorce her husband be- 
cause she found marriage relations 
intolerable. Through Dr. Fosdick’s 
help, the simple cause for the con- 
dition was corrected. 


Again, there was the woman who 
consulted Dr. Fosdick on a com- 
paratively trivial matter. During 
the interview he noted a sympto- 
matic unhappiness revealing a 
deep-seated nervous disorder. 
Thanks to his guidance a life of 
bitter misery was changed to one 
of happiness, free of tension. 

Dr. Fosdick’s success in helping 
these and hundreds of other highly 
diverse cases is one of the great 
achievements in his distinguished 
career. Now, in his new book he 
sets down what he has seen going 
on inside real people, describes 
their maladies and shows the pos- 
itive resources from which he has 
seen help come. 

On Being a Real Person is par- 
ticularly timely because never be- 
fore have people in all walks of life 
so desperately needed a helping 
hand. Many normal human beings, 
men and women who face everyday 
living with all their strength, are 
frantically in need of new inner 
resources to help them solve their 
own life problems successfully. = 

For these as well as for the mal- 
adjusted Dr. Fosdick demonstrates 
“the principle of released power” 
which provides courage and 
strength when other resources fail. 

The critics, from one end of the 
country to the other, have greeted 
it with enthusiastic reviews. The 
following are typical: 


“No reviewer can do just credit 
either to Dr. Fosdick or to this fine 
volume. All who are heavy laden— 
and who of us is not—should study 
these pages.. will give new in- 
sight, new hope, new courage, and 
new faith in self, man, and God.” 
—Dr. Felix A.Levy, Chicago Tribune 


“Such a book is needed today. 
The people who need it (and who 
doesn’t, including myself!) will 
find it the most constructive, cre- 
ative and helpful book yet written 
on the problem of personality. 
There is none like it.”-Dr. Preston 
Bradley, Chicago Sun 


“This book is the result of the 
fruitful acquisition of practical 
wisdom. Every reader will en- 
counter himself somewhere in it. 
I can think of no one who will not 
find what Dr. Fosdick has to say of 
great personal value.’—Thomas L. 
Collins, N. Y Times 


“A book born out of rich human 
experience and extraordinary in- 
sight. An illuminating and exhila- 
rating volume for all square pegs 
in round holes. Fascinating, valu- 
ably suggestive, necessary read- 
ing.’”—Philadelphia Record 


No wonder the book became an 
instant best-seller, one of the most 
popular of the year. Order your 
copy today. Use the convenient 
coupon below. 


ON BEING A REAL PERSON 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick 


USE THIS CONVENIENT COUPON 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd St.,N.Y.C. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is [] check, [1] money order 
for $2.50. Please send me, postpaid, a copy of 
Harry Emerson Fosdick’s ON BEING A REAL 
PERSON If I am not entirely satisfied, I may re- 
turn the book within 5 days and my money will 


be refunded. CH-5 
Name. 


Address. 
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lf you do not wish to use this coupon, you 
will find another order form on page-¢63 


Dr. Fosdick’s prescription for 
Mastering Depression 


1. Take depression for granted. One 
who expects completely to escape low 
moods is asking the impossible. 


2. We can identify ourselves not with 
our worse, but with our better moods. 


3. When depression comes, 
tackle yourself and do not 
merely blame circumstance. 


4. Remember others. Emotions 
are contagious. 


5. In any depressing situation 
look for the possibilities. No 
discouraging situation into 
which we commonly fall is 
pure disaster. 

6. Remember ihat some tasks 
are so important that they must 
be gone through whether we 
are depressed or not. 








YOUR CHURCH IN SUMMER 
By Florence C. Smith 


ON A hillside in White Plains, N. Y., in 
the midst of busy traffic, lies a quiet, 
secluded outdoor sanctuary. It is the 
Memory Garden of the new Church in 
the Highlands, Congregational. Mostly 
through donations it was developed re- 
cently by the garden committee on a bare 
corer of the property. On two sides are 
the soft grey fieldstone walls of the church. 
Close-set hemlocks along the street walk 
and along the rear boundary complete the 
“garden frame.” 

In one corner is a fifty-year-old dog- 
wood tree, brought from the old church 
grounds as a focal point for the terrace. 
Rhododendrons and other shrubs have 
also been planted at one side. A handsome 
bird-bath, its base bordered by pink be- 
gonias and ageratum, was given by Girl 
Scouts and Brownies. Nearby is a roomy 
bench. Nothing infringes on the large 
rectangular central space planned for con- 
gregational use. The hemlock-bordered 
natural terrace at the far side of the plot 
provides a platform for church services 
and other events—garden weddings, pag- 
eants and plays. 

Any church in city or country can carry 
out this idea in a little time and at very 
little expense. It is not an old-time land- 
saping job with flower beds and space- 
wasting drives. Nor is it a children’s play- 
ground. That belongs somewhere else. This 
usable church garden is a new arm of the 
church itself, a new avenue to the deeper 
and livelier spiritual and mental life de- 
manded for war and post-war living. 

Holy Cross Episcopal Church in North 
Plainfield, N. J., purchased a large prop- 
erty adjoining the church grounds. The 
cellar of a torn-down house lay at its cen- 
ter, full of debris and saplings. The lot 
was a tangle of weeds, briars and decrepit 
trees. Today the street sides of this prop- 
erty are bordered with a hedge of Canada 
hemlocks, giving it an atmosphere of com- 
plete privacy. In a sunny spot along the 
inside of this hedge is a border of flowering 
perennials. Flowering trees and shrubs 
edge the large grassy quadrangle. Shrubs 
backing a stone bench in one corner are a 
memorial to a little boy. Farther on is a 
beautiful stone altar backed by a crescent 
of evergreens. The stones were collected 
by members of the parish. On their days 
off, four young masons of the parish laid 
the altar pavement as their gift. The cross 
is Of hand-hewn timber from a barn of 
Revolutionary vintage. In another spot 
apedestal bird bath and a group of shrubs 
attract countless birds. 

These two gardens are typical examples 
of usable church gardens being developed 
in many parts of the country. Leaders in 
the Church and many other fields, are en- 
dorsing the plan. All regard it as a realis- 
lic means of increasing the year-round in- 
lluence of the church in each community. 
At this time when spiritual and moral 
Values are at stake in our nation as never 
before, nothing should be left undone to 
make the church more attractive and 
More active, 

(Further information on this subject 
may be secured by writing Mrs. Florence 
C. Smith at 653 Ravine Road, Plainfield, 
V J.—Editor.) 
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When The Peace Comes 


Someday, and if God wills, may it 
be soon, Peace will come. Then for 
that World of Tomorrow let the Bible 
with its life saving message be taken 
lo every home—in every land. For it 
is only through God’s Word that true 
peace for all mankind can and will 
be known throughout the World. 
The American Bible Society is 
ready to act for you in the necessary 
work of Bible distribution, of supply- 
ing Bibles, New Testaments or por- 


tions of the Scriptures wherever they 
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are needed and in whatever language. 

You can help in this noble work with 
actual aid to yourself by securing 
an American Bible Society Annuity 
Agreement which returns as high as 
7% under a plan which has never failed 
to make prompt payments in over 
100 years of the Society’s activities. 

Investigate this Plan of Christian 
giving at once! Send for the booklet 
“A Gift That Lives”—you'll find hap- 
piness and lifelong security in its 


very interesting story. 


IN THE COUPON NOW! 


American Bible Society, Bible House, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet CH-77 


entitled “A Gift That Lives” 


4 Jenomination. 
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When | had climbed the years to man’s estate 
And journeyed over meadows, hills and seas, 
While hearkening the tales the winds relate 
To dreamers, who would find Hesperides, 
Grown weary of the never-ending quest, 
Of screaming gulls, of ships and flying foam, 
Heartsick and bleeding, wanting only rest, 
| ever gladly turned my footsteps home, 
Where she would greet me in the candlelight 
And welcome me with trembling, calloused hands, 
That healed my hurts; with eyes made strangely bright 
By love that mystically understands, 
And, as | knelt beside her rocking chair, 
Her faith gave me new strength to flout despair. 


= | am stooped and withered, gaunt and gray, 
A fading shadow and a story told, 
Though | am hearing wise folks softly say, 
Their voices, breezes haunting wood and wold, 
She has turned from this whirling world of breath, 
The house and garden that she loved full well, 
To follow unknown paths with grisly Death 
And gather star dust with each asphodel, 


| nod and smile but give them little heed, 
For, in my seeking after luring dreams, 

| have learned it is oftentimes decreed 
That nothing is exactly what it seems. 
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So how can we be distant and apart, 
When she is mine and I, too, am her heart? 


By Edgar Daniel Kramer 


Bach day | am more certain God is kind 
And wiser than mere folks can ever know, 
For most of us are frequently so blind 
We can not glimpse the grass beneath the snow 
Or see the daffodil and violet 
Lift from the clod, though Winter makes the earth 
A wind-blown waste, a ghostly Olivet, 
Where Grief denies the soul the balm of mirth. 
Therefore, in spite of sighs and whispered words, 
When | am summoned and must wander far 
From lilacs and the minstrelsy of birds 
To walk in realms beyond the palest star, 
My mother, clad in garments glory-spun, 
Will kiss my mouth and say, ‘‘Rest here, my son!" 


| 

| 

| S 

| he was a slender lass, when | was born, 

| As church bells summoned folks to kneel and pray 
One radiant October Sunday morn, 
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And worshipers trudged down the paven way, 
While close she clasped me to her snowy breast 

With smiling and love shining in her eyes, 
As hungrily my trembling mouth caressed 

Her flesh and drank the milk of paradise; 
Adoringly she pressed her fragrant lips, 

Unmindful of the anguish | had brought, 
Against my groping rosebud fingertips, 

That in the beating of her heart were caught, 
And, when the music of the bells was done, 
She murmured, ‘Jesus, bless my baby son!"’ 





Phin hair was twilight veiling field and fen; 
Her breath was mingled sweets of musk and myrrh, 
When pixies dance with Summer in the glen, 
While |, a stwmbling toddler, clung to her 
Or clutched her skirts and went from room to room, 
As she performed her daily round of chores 
With pail and mop, with dusting cloth and broom, 
Made cakes and sewed or polished brass and floors, 
Until the busy, fleeting day was through 
And to the bubbling kettle’s cheerful hum 
We waited, though the winds of winter blew 
Or roses blossomed, for her man to come 
From toiling to give thanks for meat and bread 
And help her put me tenderly to bed. DECORATIONS BY D. M. SCHNELLOCK 






-HNELLOCK 


The 


Country Preacher 
Says: 
xd 


Town folk and 
many city folk will 
all be making gar- 
dens this year, and I 
guess that’s about 
the surest way to get 
anything to eat. A 
group of gardens to- 
gether is much bet- 
ter than a lot of iso- 
lated small backyard 
gardens. A big plot 

can be well plowed and harrowed and 
probably horse-cultivated. You will hear 
agreat deal about insects and pests of all 
kinds, and they are bad enough, but it is 
well to know that for many of the main 
garden crops, there is nothing to worry 
about. Lettuce, beets, carrots, onions and 
peas, at least around here, are in no danger 
of attack from anything. 

There will be some ear worms in the 
small end of the corn ears, but as long as 
you are not raising corn for market, just 
cut the end of the ear off, and that’s that. 
Get your string beans in as early as you 
dare to, cover them up if there is sign of a 
frost, and can them as soon as they are 
ready and you'll be ahead of the bean 
beetle. Can a lot of them. Then there’s 
tomatoes, about the easiest thing to raise 
and to can in the world. There will prob- 
ably be some aphis and other small hin- 
drances but in more than fifty years I 
don’t recall that I have sprayed a tomato 
vine with anything. The vigorous vine, 
well fertilized, will generally take care of 
itself. 

Beware of anything in the running vine 
line—squash and such. The striped beetle 
cometh as a thief in the night and by the 
next afternoon your labor is all in vain. If 
you will try (and one summer squash hill 
isenough for a family) you must keep the 
leaves covered white with arsenate of lead 
a soon as you can detect them emerging 
from the ground until they are big, and 
standing a foot high. Just shake it on with 
apiece of cheese cloth. 

Be sure to put in quite a lot of carrots 
about July first, as well as the early ones 
—these last will be just right to keep for 
winter. Now, well on in March, we have 
perfect carrots in abundance kept in boxes 
in the cellar with about two inches of com- 
mon dirt over them to keep them from 
drying out. Many folks will tell you to 
Use sand but we have always found it too 
dry and the carrots shrivel. 

However, if you have a cellar, bear in 
mind that our forefathers knew neither a 
tin can nor a glass jar; they stored away 
tumips and beets and carrots and apples 
and never saw orange juice from Florida, 
but they didn’t die young for lack of 
vitamins, 

GeorcE B. GILBERT 
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Sp lbs far wy 
A POSITIVE POWER 


TO BENEFIT AND BEAUTIFY 
through . Special Sugredients 


ODAY women want a cream that will do something for their skin 

... something constructive, transforming. It’s not enough for it to 
be just a lovely, luxurious cosmetic. It must contain ingredients that 
do needed work. 

That’s why so many women are turning to Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia Skin Cream. It contains special beneficial ingredients that do 
something . . . like controlling oiliness, dulling shine ... helping to 
ease out blackheads and prevent enlarged pore openings... keeping 
dry flaky skin supplied with needed moisture and oils. 

Phillips’ Skin Cream contains an ingredient no other cream con- 
tains—fine genuine Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia. It contains moisture- 
holding cholesterol. And it contains softening, suppling oils. 

Let it Work at Night! Give these ingredients a chance to do their 
beneficial beautifying work at night—to soften, to neutralize any acid 
accumulations found in the external pore openings, to supply mois- 
ture and oils. 

Use it as a Foundation! Phillips’ Skin Cream acts in its own re- 
markable way as a base for make-up that women find almost perfect. 
Powder and rouge go on so evenly and keep that freshly-applied 
look for hours! 

Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia Skin Cream is helping many thousands 
of women to achieve and keep a fresh, dewy, delicate skin. Its power 


to benefit and beautify is ready at hand to help your skin. 


PHILLIPS’ 


Mile of Magnesia Abin Creu 


WZ 


PHILLIPS’ MILK OF MAGNESIA CLEANSING CREAM 
Cleanses and softens the skin. Not only loosens surface dirt 
but penetrates outer pore openings and floats away accumu- 

lations. Makes the skin feel so soft and fresh! 
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OUR PLATFORM Christian Herald, a family 


magazine for members of all denominations has 
this as its permanent platform: To conserve, in- 
terpret, and extend the vital elements of Evan- 
gelical Christian Faith. To support World Peace: 
that it may be world-wide and lasting; Church 
Unity: that it may be increasingly a reality; 
Temperance: that through education it may be- 
come universal and that the liquor problem may 
be solved. To carry forward a practical ministry 
to those in need. To champion those forces . . . 
wherever they appear .. . that bid fair to aid in 
the effort to make a Christ-like World. 


ORGANIZER AND LEADER OF THE NATIONAL YOUTH RADIO CONFERENC: 


Question: 
Are people turning now in numbers to 
the Church and prayer? 


Answer: 

Unmistakably they are turning in num- 
bers to prayer. There are no atheists in 
fox-holes and there are few infidels left 
in the world. As yet there is no universal 
swing to the churches. Here is food for 
sober thought by churchmen. For the 
Church, the opportunity is without par- 
allel in modern times. Opportunity 
knocks, but we must open the door. 


Question: 

Do you believe real conversions take 
place as the result of frantic prayers of- 
fered in wartime by fear-driven men? 


Answer: 

I do. I am not inclined to question the 
particulars where there is unmistakable 
evidence of the fact. One of the most 
inspiring stories comes out of the war in 
the account written by Lt. James C. 
Whitaker, Eddie Rickenbacker’s co-pilot. 
In his last: chapter are these words: “It 
was Bartek’s khaki New Testament, zip- 
pered and waterproof, that was one of 
our greatest sources of solace during the 
ordeal. It led us to prayer and prayer 
led us to safety. The tangible proof that 
prayer is answered coupled with the two 
divine miracles I witnessed during our 
twenty-one days adrift, redeemed me 
from agnosticism. 

“In that way, our ordeal was a bless- 
ing, to me at least. For forty-one years 
[ had lived a selfish life, believing in Jim 
Whitaker and practically no one else. It 
took something cataclysmic to change 
me.” 


Question: 

What is your favorite encyclopedia? 
What is the latest edition and where may 
it be secured? 


Answer: 
The Britannica is my favorite encyclo- 


pedia. It is now owned by the University 
of Chicago, having been given to this jp. 
stitution by its former owners, Sears Roe. 
buck and Company. The latest editioy 
may be secured from any general book 
supply house or from the owners. 


Question: 

I am told that the Bible sanctions tu 
causes for divorce. If so, what are th 
Scripture references? 


Answer: 

Deuteronomy 24—1: When a ma 
hath. taken a wife, and married her, ani 
it come to pass that she find no favor in 
his eyes, because he hath found some w. 
cleanness in her: then let him write her 
a bill of divorcement, and give it in hei 
hand, and send her out of his house, 

Matthew 5—32: But I say unto you, 
that whosoever shall put away his wife, 
saving for the cause of fornication, 
causeth her to commit adultery: ani 
whosoever shall marry her that is di: 
vorced committeth adultery. 


Question: 

I have learned that the Internationa 
Council of Religious Education, throw) 
its committee on the uniform lessons, has 
decided to eliminate the quarterly ten- 
perance lessons beginning in 1945, Is this 
true? Do you favor this action? 


Answer: 

I hope it is not true. I do not favor the 
action. These lessons are needed increas 
ingly and they should be prepared wit! 
even greater attention to both scientifi 
approaches and inspirational material 
Should a serious effort be made to elimi- 
nate the lessons, there should be a united 
protest from churches and Sunday 
Schools everywhere. 


Question: 

Is it true that in the Far East a lamp 
or torch was sometimes attached to thi 
foot so that “thy word is a lamp unto my 
feet” has a certain basis in fact? 
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Answer: 

I have heard this statement made, but 
I have never found the authority. I 
should be glad to have it. Always I have 
felt that the reference is to a light held 
so as to dispel the darkness just ahead of 
the one walking. 


Question: 
Do you favor the Ruml plan? Is it 
sound? 


Answer: 

I support the Ruml plan. I believe 
that it is sound. The New York Times, 
in a very brief editorial, has given the 
clearest description of the plan: “The 
essence of the Ruml Plan may be stated 
quite briefly. It does not mean skipping 
a year, either in imposing or in paying 
taxes. It means simply that the measur- 
ing-rod for a man’s income tax in any 
year would be the income of the same 
year, instead of the income of the year 
before. It substitutes for one tax measure 
another tax measure to produce the same 
revenue. The substituted measure, in 
fact, is likely to produce more revenue, 
because it takes the taxpayer’s money 
when he still has the money.” 


Question: 

What do you think of Casablanca? 
Were Mr. Willkie and some of the other 
commentators justified in their severe 
criticisms? 


Answer: 

I do not think that any criticisms were 
justified. Beyond the actual statements 
made and the released dispatches, not 
many among us can know what took 
place. Eventually we shall see what 
comes out. We do not wish our leaders 
to reveal the plans upon the success of 
which rests not only victory, but the fate 
of unnumbered men. Rash and regret- 
table words have been spoken. We should 
rejoice that the conference was held with 
safety for the participants and with so 
much of promise for the United Nations. 


Question: 

I have heard rumors that President 
Hoover did not draw his salary as Presi- 
dent of the United States. I cannot be- 
lieve that this is true, for it was not re- 
ferred to in any political campaign. Sure- 
ly his party would have spread that fact 


far and wide, Have you any informa- 
tion? 


Answer: 

Yes. As Secretary of Commerce and 
later as President of the United States 
Mr. Hoover put his entire salary into a 
special account and spent it exclusively 
in the public interest. He paid a staff of 
hecessary experts for whom no funds 
were available. He supplemented the 
salary of other men. But the greater 
part of this money was subscribed to 
public charity. 
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Post Chapel—United States Naval Air Station. 
Furniture by American Seating Company 


) at war turn instinctively to the Church for strength 


and spiritual guidance. The officers and enlisted personnel of 
our armed forces also find great inspiration and reassurance 
in church services conducted at army camps, naval bases and 
aboard ship. Such attendance is a never-ending tribute to the 
character of our fighting men. 


It has been the privilege of the American Seating Company 
to provide seating and furniture for many of these Service 
Chapels. Designed and executed by our eccle- 
siastical craftsmen, this furniture contributes 
appreciably to an atmosphere of reverence. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
World's leader in public seating « Man ir of P Carved Memorials, Pulp 
and Sanctuary Furniture « Seating Equipment for Sch ; and all Public Bu 


Branch Offices and Di: ‘ »rs in Principal Cities 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INTERPRETATION AND COMMENT ON THE MONTH’S CHIEF EVENTS 


EDEN: Flashy Mr. Anthony Eden of 
England has come and gone. He came 
in the same old battered Liberator 
bomber that took the less flashy Mr. 
Churchill to Casablanca, asked first for 
a glass of orange juice (almost extinct 
in England) and settled down to busi- 
ness. What was that business? 

The business concentrated itself in 
certaia secret conversations with Messrs. 
Roosevelt, Willkie, Soong and Litvinoff 
—mostly Litvinoff. Just what the na- 
ture of these Eden-Litvinoff conversa- 
tions was we shall probably not know 
until one or the other writes his Memoirs, 
and maybe not then. But we know what 
lurked behind them. Eden’s mission here 
was not to secure greater cooperation be- 
tween the U. S. and Britain, but to clear 
away certain stumbling blocks in the 
road that leads to Russian-British-U. S. 
amity and cooperation. It is no secret 
that cooperation and understanding here 
are not all they should be, and if Mr. 
Eden did not clear the road of some of 
the stumbling blocks, his errand was 
certainly another mission that failed. 

Sooner or later, we must face Russia 
across a peace table; that is not going 
to be easy, for—in truth, let’s say it now 
—Russia has saved the Allied bacon in 
this war. Russia has a system of gov- 
ernment and economics that is feared 
alike in Britain and America—and who 
can imagine Russia not wanting to spread 
those systems over the face of Europe 
at War’s end? The confabs at Wash- 
ington certainly were haunted by that 
prospect. 

Of only this are we sure: if we—the 
U. S. and Britain—are stupid enough to 
double-cross Russia at the peace, we had 
better start now getting ready for war 
with Russia in the not-so-distant future. 


FIRST LADY: The speaking tour of 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek is now his- 
tory—and what history! She did three 
things, made three tremendous state- 
ments, that will live long. She is the 
first great war figure to acknowledge 
publicly the influence of Jesus Christ 
upon her life and upon her people. She 
is the first to cry publicly, “When we 


ose 


come to the peace, there must be no bit- 
terness, no hate.” And she has spoken 
eloquently for the presence of smaller- 
nation representatives—and Chinese rep- 
resentatives—at the peace table. 

The day after Mr. Churchill made his 
speech on the ruling of the post-war 
world, Madame Chiang changed her 
speech to answer him. She answered 
courteously, gently, as you might ex- 
pect the First Lady of China (or any 
Chinese) to answer. But her words were 
clear and clean. She felt it wrong for 
any great international leader to talk of 
policing the world and regulating the 
earth with only his own country in mind. 

Editorially, we are a bit suspicious of 
this idea that England and the United 
States are to rule the whole earth, after 
the peace. Certainly there will be chaos; 
certainly there will be need for a tem- 
porary policing. But if China and the 
other nations, thus far so brutally ig- 
nored, are to be denied the right of self 
determination and self regulation—then 
this war will have been fought abso- 
lutely in vain. 

We have an Atlantic Charter, which 
specifically guarantees this right of na- 
tional self-determination. Are we in 
danger of forgetting that promise? 


ERSATZ: Stop worrying. Don’t be so 
panicky about old age! It’s all to be 


taken care of, from the cradle to the 


BUY WAR SAVINGS 


BONDS AND STAMPS 


oor 


grave, in a program (outlined in a for- 
midable 721 pages) just worked out by 
the National Resources Planning Board 
and dropped in the lap of Congress by 
the President. That’s a most convenient 
place to drop it. 

The Congressmen haven’t said very 
much about it—yet. It takes quite some 
time to read 721 pages of such heady and 
heavy writing. William Allen White put 
it well when he wrote in the Emporia 
Gazette: “Walter A. Jones, lawyer-cat- 
tleman, got up this morning, read about 
President Roosevelt’s new social-security 
program, and went back to bed.” 

Seriously—we need a _ cradle-to-the- 
grave plan, and there is no good reason 
why we cannot work one out. But this 
plan of NRPB hardly seems to be it. 
It is an ersatz edition of the Beveridge 
Plan, including in its mammoth scope 
most of the plans that pre-date Mr. 
Beveridge, on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The difference is that Beveridge was 
specific; he had details. NRPB is vague; 
too vague. They leave too much to Con- 
gress. Too long to be read widely or 
carefully, it may turn out to be another 
case of love’s labor lost—or was it 
politics? 

The question that bothers us most 
about it is this: just who is going to 
pay for it? But that will undoubtedly be 
discussed avidly, in company with cer- 
tain avid promises—in the coming Presi- 
dential campaign. 


LEAGUE: A quarter of a century ago, 
a man named Lodge and a man named 
Wilson were locked in a death struggle 
over an idea called The League of Na- 
tions. Lodge won; death came for the 
League. A majority of the U. S. Senate 
stood behind Lodge, and buried Wilson’s 
dream of an international league to en- 
force peace. 

But—wonder of wonders!—the United 
States Senate in 1943 is doing a com- 
plete about-face in its attitude (now!) 
toward just such a league. A Senate 
resolution, sponsored by Hill of Alabama 
and Hatch of New Mexico, seems clearly 
to put the U. S. Senate on record as 
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favoring not only U. S. cooperation but 
U. S. initiative in the formation of an 
Allied Nations combination to win the 
war, establish provisional governments 
in Europe after the peace, administer 
reconstruction, provide an international 
police force and to provide for some sort 
of organization to settle international 
disputes in the post-war world, without 
resort to war. 

The President likes it. Mr. Eden likes 
it. Hitler probably doesn’t like it—but 
who cares what Hitler likes? And most 
of the common men of the world like it. 
Mark Sullivan goes so far as to say that 
90 percent of the people in the United 
States are ready now for some such Allied 
Nations organization. That’s a pretty 
large percentage, but we know precious 
few who still believe the U. S. can sep- 
arate herself from the affairs of the 
world in the years that lie ahead. “Splen- 
did isolation” may have been all right in 
the days when George Washington is- 
sued his famous warning against en- 
tangling alliances, but Washington has 
been dead for quite some time, and so 
has the day in which he lived. We are 
hopelessly entangled, economically, with 
all the rest of the world in 1943; and we 
are so powerless—and_ unwilling!—to 
change that. 

All we have to decide now is whether 
that entanglement, or interest, is to be 
used for the purposes of exploitation or 
for the purposes of better living in a 
better, more unselfish world. We shall 
cross that Rubicon when we make the 
peace. 


COURIER’S CUES: Washington says 
now that men 38 to 45 will not be in- 
ducted as of any particular time. The 
Army seeks younger and younger men; 
older men will probably be awarded 
successive deferments . .. We may have 
a law soon empowering government to 
tell civilians where to work; the time is 
uncertain, but the move is likely 
Law establishing a national lottery hasn’t 
one chance in a million . . . Federal pro- 
hibition for the duration is improbable; 
local option increase is quite probable 
... Watch for a shifting of 100% New 
Dealers out of the high places, by the 
President himself . . . There will be a 
sharp cut in newsprint by July Ist; trou- 
ble lies in shortage of woodcutters, and 
in transportation facilities tied up in 
movement of essential war materials; 
your newspapers will be getting thinner 
and thinner . . . Bedrock base for food is 
just ahead; civilian indignation over 
bungling in this department is increas- 
ing... Wickard is a human thermom- 
eter, now up, now down, now in, now 
out. He'll stay there awhile longer . . . 
On the whole, Washington is doing a 
better and better job; the dead wood is 
being slowly thrown out . .. No law 
looms to correct absenteeism; this is bad 
only in spots now, and a law might do 
more harm than good. 
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GOVERNOR: Rexford Guy Tugwell 
was for some years the most lambasted 
man among the New Deal hosts in Wash- 
ington; of more recent date he has been 
splashing around in (political) hot wa- 
ter as Governor of Puerto Rico. Accused 
of “using the war to fasten his socialistic 
ideas on Puerto Rico,” demands for his 
removal have been almost constant since 
he went down there in September of 
1941. The President gives him a grace- 
ful “out” by following a suggestion made 
by Tugwell himself: that Puerto Rico 
from now on elect her own Governor. 
It shall be done; Tugwell comes home. 

Tugwell seems to thrive in hot water, 
but in justice to him let it be said that 
there is more than his hot-water per- 
sonality behind all this. Food is behind 
it—or rather the lack of food for Puerto 
Rico, due to the diverting of the ships 
that normally brought supplies from 
abroad. 

Don’t err in thinking that this move 
means a cutting-loose of Puerto Rico 
from the United States; the island is too 
important a defense outpost for that. 
What the government has in mind is not 
independence, but the admission of 
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Puerto Rico as a state. This is of great- 
est interest to other Caribbean states 
and countries, and to those South Ameri- 
can governments and peoples who have 
been so suspicious of our Latin Ameri- 
can policy. We can imagine that Britain 
is also interested; only a month ago, the 
British granted a larger measure of self- 
government to Jamaica. It may mean a 
New Order for the Caribbean. 


ABROAD 


TUNISIA: When we said last month 
that “green, untried (American) troops 
are fighting the smartest veterans of the 
Axis household,” we were stating a fact. 
It was not so pleasant a fact, but it is 
pleasanter now that these green, untried 
Yanks have sent Rommel reeling back 
toward the Tunisian coast. The Yanks 
learn in a hurry; they think fast in emer- 
gencies, and that gives them a great ad- 
vantage. The German isn’t like that; so 
long as the battle goes exactly as he has 
planned it, he is all right; the minute 













something gets in the way of that plan or 
upsets it, he doesn’t quite know what 
to do. 

So—the Yanks have snatched the of- 
fensive from Rommel, and they are driv- 
ing him into the sea. It will take some 
bloody driving, for this is “The Desert 
Fox” they are chasing. He will fight a 
delaying action, and no more; he is not 
equipped to fight anything more. Every 
day he delays the Allied push, he gains 
twenty-four hours to fortify Italy—or 
Greece and the Balkans. 

It is of more than passing interest that 
Rommel’s air arm is weaker than anyone 
expected it to be; if things go on as they 
are the German Luftwaffe will find itself 
in the pitiable condition of the British 
air force in France and Greece, in the 
early days of the war. The Luftwaffe 
punch is gone. The best pilots of Ger- 
many have been shot out of the skies. 
Flying Fortresses rule the skies by day, 
Halifaxes take over by night. The 
dreaded Stukas and Junkers are dreaded 
no more; the ground gunners call them 
“nice pieces of cake,” an easy prey for 
their new guns. 

He who took to the Stuka is perishing 
before the guns of the Allied super-Stuka! 


FRENCHMEN: Behind the lines in 
North Africa, Frenchmen shook 
hands, and ever since the handshake the 
Allied world has been wondering whether 
they meant it. The handclaspers were 
Generals Henri Giraud, Charles de Gaulle. 
They are two men of the hour, well worth 
knowing. 

De Gaulle is tall, stern, autocratic and 
the leader of the Fighting French. He 
fights with the full support of what is 
left of the French Empire; he is popular 
politically in France and he works in 
close harmony with the British. He is 
respected across the world as a gallant, 
never-say-die Frenchman who carried on 
against impossible odds when _ other 
Frenchmen quit. But de Gaulle, to put it 
bluntly, is not too popular in Washing- 
ton. He is looked upon as something of 
a prima-donna personality (once he said, 
“T am Joan of Arc!”), erratic, somewhat 
hysterical, and a bit too friendly with 
Russia and Russian Communism. 

Giraud, on the other hand, rides high 
on a wave of Washington favor; he is 
evidently the State Department’s choice 
to lead the French forces when the Allies 
move into France. He is steadier than de 
Gaulle; he hates the Nazi and everything 
the Nazi stands for, and he is impatient 
with the obstructions of French politics 
in time of war. Recently he blurted out, 
“T think I’ve done my duty by polities. 
I’m going to the front.” 

Giraud and de Gaulle are both great 
leaders. Giraud moves carefully, slowly. 
He doesn’t believe in firecracker dra- 
matics. He is the safer of the two. 


two 


U-BOAT: Hitler now is putting all his 
eggs in one basket: he depends upon his 
U-boat to paralyze Allied shipping. If 
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he can do that, he will postpone the push 
into Europe for months, perhaps years. 
And time costs money. 

The Allies are quite aware of that, and 
they plan to pool their resources against 
the deadly sub. There will be plenty of 
subs; seamen rescued from sunken Allied 
ships report them already hunting in 
packs—five, ten, twenty to the pack. 
Hitler may now have 300 to 400 subma- 
rines from Norway to Sicily; he will be 
able, in spite of losses, to keep one-third 
of these constantly on the attack. That’s 
a lot of submarines! 

These are not giant U-boats, such as 
the 1500-ton craft the United States is 
building; they are mostly 700-tonners, 
some 220 feet long. They carry twelve 
torpedoes, and they are capable of cruis- 
ing 12,000 miles. They can stay at sea 
six weeks at a time. 

Packs of twenty submarines are rare; 
the usual force is six. Their favorite ma- 
neuver is to have one sub draw off a bit 
and let go with one torpedo; when the 
escort vessels go after that one, the other 
five close in. It is a difficult strategy to 
beat, but the Allied commanders are say- 
ing that they have the answer. 

The answer comes in the form of new 
destroyer escorts which will really go to 
work this summer. The new destroyers 
will be faster than any we have ever 
seen; they will sail in greater numbers, 
and they will sail with larger convoys. 
Aiding them will be U.S. and British air- 
craft. Just how these aircraft will be put 
into the air, miles at sea, is still a mili- 
tary secret. 

There will probably be no one officer in 
charge of all this; the effort will be a 
joint effort, with the different destroyer 
and air arms officered by their own Brit- 


ish and American commanders. But there 
will be one man to watch, when this anti- 
sub campaign gets under way: he is Ad- 
miral Ernest J. King, Commander-in- 
Chief of the United States Fleet. He 
knows more about sub-hunting than any 
other officer in the combined fleets. 


ROBERT: Not one in ten thousand of 
us even knew where Martinique was, 
before the war. A_ little island, 
where, of not much importance to any- 
body except those who lived there. That’s 
all changed now. Martinique is in the 
headlines—and so is Admiral Georges 
Robert, High Commissioner of Mar- 
tinique, who is playing the role of Ajax 
on the troubled little isle. 

Robert is the French puppet of Pétain 
and Vichy; he will not break the string 
that binds him to Vichy, even though he 
dangles in water that becomes hotter and 
hotter. The Allies watch him closer now 
than they once watched his coasts for 
signs of German submarines putting in 
for fuel and torpedoes. He is an adamant, 
cantankerous individual who may have to 
be “slapped down,” hard, within the very 
near future. 

Why all this fuss with Robert? Well, 
first of all, Robert’s harbor holds the air- 
plane carrier “Bearn,” the cruiser “Emile 
Bertin,” a second smaller cruiser, four 
merchantmen and six tankers—which the 
Allies could’ use. There is also gold in 
Martinique—some $600,000,000 in gold, 
at least, shipped there from Dakar. That 
gold will not go on to Vichy and Hitler, 
if the Allies can help it! 

And Martinique is still a potential Axis 
submarine base. Allied men o’ war watch 
it day and night, but submarines are elv- 
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sive, under-water things, and they slip in 
and out despite the eyes of the best naval 





on indefinitely; the Allies will grow weary, 
some fine day, of seeing so many of their 
battle-craft tied up watching Martinique. 
And then what, Admiral Georges Robert? 




















CRACK-UP? That Germany will crack 
up, some day, is as certain as the rising 
and setting of the sun. But when? Let’s 
don’t be wishful, and imagine that this 
crack-up is imminent. Germany can go 
on for a long, long time. 

Yet all the signs are clear: the Germans 
are wearing down. Ten million men 
marched into Russia: the Russians claim 
that four million of them are dead, and 
that says nothing of the wounded. Even 
with this ghastly casualty roll, of course, 
Germany, with a potential five or six mil- 
lion men in the field, can still put up a 
stiff fight on all fronts. 

The Germans have lost heavily in the 
air, it is a conservative estimate that they 
have lost 20 to percent of their 
strength. There is no way of knowing 
how well they have been able to replace 
destroyed aircraft, but it is clear as day- 
light that whatever they have left, they 
haven’t enough, Their weak attempts at 
retaliation for the raids of the RAF over 
Berlin are evidence of weakness. 

Her submarine strength cannot remain 
constant; the wearing-down here, not 
only at sea but in Allied raids over sub- 
marine bases, is a round-the-clock wear- 
ing-down. Originally the Reich planned 
two 40,000 ton battleships and two more 
of 35,000 tons; they are still in the blue- 
print stage. Naval yards in German 
hands are concentrating on lighter ves- 
sels now—escort ships, trawlers, mine- 
sweepers. 

Germany is using 14,000,000 tons of oil 
annually on the Eastern Front alone. 
Add to this the demands of war in Tu- 
nisia, France, Belgium, ete., and you get 
an idea of the leaks in the oil-tank. 

Her surface fleet is in hiding; her air 
force is crippled. About all they have 
left to fight with now, as Doctor Goeb- 
bels warns them, is the conviction that a 
victorious Allied Nations will tear every 
German “limb from limb.” Of course, 
that will not happen—but the Germans 
are being told that it will happen, and 
they no doubt prefer sudden death on 
the battlefield to such a death with the 
peace. They fight now with the courage 
of the cornered. 
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JEWS: In all this horrible global 
daughter,-there is no more pitiful and in- 
piring spectacle than the Jew. One au- 
thority has estimated that upwards of 
000,000 Jews have been killed in Eu- 
rope. It may be more or it may be less, 
but certainly these are the most perse- 
cuted and harassed people the sun has 
‘ver looked down upon. The plight of 
those driven hither and yon across the 
earth is almost worse than death. 
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watchdogs in the world. That cannot go 


What is to be the end of it all? What 
is to become of them? Millions of them 
are out of Europe forever; they will never 
go back. There is hardly room for them 
in this country; surely there is no oppor- 
tunity for all of them to earn a living 


here. There must be room 
them somewhere. Where? 

Some are pointing to Africa—but 
Africa is too largely desert and “jungle. 
Others say Asia—but what of economic 
opportunity there? It seems to this edi- 
tor that Palestine and the Near East is 
the answer. Given the protection they 
have thus far been denied, against Arab 
persecution, they would have a chance 
there. Thousands of their own people are 
already in Palestine, working agricultural 
miracles. There is room for thousands, 
tens of thousands more. 

It is the land of their fathers. Why not 
a “two-way passage,” 2 la Louis Adamic, 
to the homeland? 


found for 


The Chaplains 
Write 


From overseas Chaplain Hart writes: 
“The Christian Heralds you sent have 
been placed in the camps, and they have 
had a warm reception. There is a great 
scarcity of reading material here— 
especially of current magazines—and it is 
a privilege to carry the Herald to the 
men. | extend my thanks and their 
thanks to you and to the good friends 
who make it possible to render this 
much-needed service to our Country's 
soldiers. Keep up the good work and 
may God bless you.” 

And Chaplain Shoemaker, stationed in 
the U.S.A., tells us that “Into our Bat- 


talion Reading Room comes an average of 
6,000 soldiers a month—and many of 
them are reading your good Christian 
Herald.” 

Have you sent Christian Herald to a 
boy in the service—through his chaplain? 


Thousands 
Herald 
want it. 


are now reading Christian 
regularly and thousands more 
You can help them get it. 


KW OK 


IT COSTS ONLY 
ONE DOLLAR 


(just half the regular price) to have 
Christian Herald sent for a year to a 
chaplain at home or abroad. Mail your 
request to Christian Herald Circulation 
Manager. He will select a chaplain, who 
will have your gift put to good use. 





RUSSIA: There are three choices be- 
fore the German staff in Russia. The first 
is to stage a Summer offensive, in one last 
wild attempt to recapture the ground lost 
during the past winter; that, we believe, 
is improbable. Hitler can ill afford to tie 
down in Russia any more strength than 
he has there now. A second alternative 
is seen in the excuses the Ministry of 








Propaganda is offering the German peo- 
ple: namely, that the Nazi horde is re- 
treating to shorter lines, easier to hold. 
And the third is the most probable: this 
is that the Germans will dig in along the 
line of best possible defense and wait for 
the Russians to themselves out 
against it. This would be in line with the 
statement attributed to Hitler that de- 
fense is a lot less costly than offense. 
The Germans may be forced to the 
third alternative, whether they want it 
or not. 


wear 


Indeed, there are observers who 
know their Germany who are saying that 
Hitler will surrender first to the British 
and Americans, and hold out to the bitter 
end against the Russians. He has more 
to fear from a smashing Russian victory. 
So it may be a long and bloody struggle 
to a stalemate, between Der Fuehrer and 
Stalin. 


GUERRILLAS: Guerrillas are increasing 
in numbers and aggressiveness in Nor- 
way, Poland, France, Yugoslavia and 
Czecho-Slovakia. Only last week we read 
of 500° British parachutists who had 
landed—and hidden themselves away 
against the day of uprising—in Norway. 

That day of uprising will be thought- 
fully scheduled. There will not be hap- 
hazard explosions here and there; grad- 
ually, the guerrilla bands are being 
brought under a-coordinated Allied com- 
mand. The day will come when this com- 
mand knows that the enemy-is so busy 
defending himself on other fronts that he 
will have too few men to put down a 
rebellion behind the lines. Those guerrilla 
bands are helpless against superior Ger- 
man arms and equipment; when those 
arms and armies of occupation—are 
moved to a_ sorely-pressed front, then 
watch for the blow-off! 

There is one big factor to take into ac- 
count in all this: the factor of air power. 
The Germans still have the upper hand 
so long as they have a supremacy in oc- 
cupied-country air; they can strike quick- 
ly and devastatingly, disrupt guerrilla 
communications, bomb concentrations, 
break up raiding parties, with little 
chance of effective opposition. So long 
as that situation holds, the uprising must 
wait. 


COTTE 


STEADY: Steady as a rock stands the 
Church of Jesus Christ in this trembling 
world. Reports leak through the news 
channels to convince us that in the 
Church we have just about the only 
foundation left upon which to build our 
brave new world after the armistice. 

For instance: From Norway we learn 
that Quisling has just announced that 
all dismissed clergymen may resume their 
duties, and that in his own Germanized 
puppet church he has been forced to 
rely upon ministers of rather doubtful 





mentality and spirit. In Germany, Herr 
Joseph Goebbels has just visited bombed 
St. Hedwig’s Cathedral, and given a 
promise that the cupola of this famous 
building will be rebuilt. (Stewart Her- 
man, in his recent book “It’s Your Souls 
We Want,” says that 95 percent of the 
German people are still loyal to their 
Church; Herr Goebbels may know that!) 
Dr. P. Perof, writing in Pravo-Slavnaya 
Rouss, holds that the only thing that 
has been shaken (by the Communists 
in Russia) is “a naive and primitive 
faith in religious practices, and a con- 
ventional expression of the 
sentiment which, too often, is confused 
with true piety.” 

The pro-Nazi Church in Slovakia faces 
2 serious crisis developing because stu- 
dents are refusing to enter its ministry; 
this Church finds it almost impossible 
to find new pastors. Several international 
authorities are saying frankly that they 
look for a much stronger Church and 
Christianity in China with the peace, 
and from Manila comes word that the 
Christian Churches are functioning there 
without interruption, invaders or no 
invaders. 

This is as hopeful as the rising of a 
brilliant sun at the end of a long and 
stormy night! 


religious 


BIBLES: The Most Reverend Edwin 
V. O'Hara, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Kansas City, last month made a bril- 
liant radio plea for more Bible-reading 
by Catholics. This was a bit unusual in 
view of the traditional position of the 
heirarchy on Bible-reading, but when 
you know the whole story it all becomes 
quite reasonable. 

The story is that the Roman Catholic 
Church is reversing itself. Historically, 
this Church has not looked with too 
much favor upon lay reading of the 
Scriptures, holding that the priest was 
the appointed interpreter of Biblical 
truth and that the layman was too liable 
to err in reading it by himself. That 
position they hold no more. There is a 
definite Bible-circulation and Bible-read- 
ing campaign being waged in the whole 
Roman Catholic Church. It is one of 
the most revolutionary moves and one 
of the most hopeful trends of the era. 

Maybe the war has helped it. You 
can’t throw Roman Catholic boys in 
with Protestant boys in a global war and 
offer them all Testaments and Bibles, 
without heed to creed, without having 
those Testaments and Bibles read and 
without having some very pointed ques- 
tions asked of priests and ministers. 

Incidentally, the U. S. O. reports that 
there is an increase of 46 percent in the 
religious material being distributed in 
the U.S.O. centers at home; an increase 
of 77 percent abroad. 


DELAWARE: The Conference on Chris- 
tian Bases of World Order, recently held 
at Delaware, Ohio, produced several ideas 
worth the expending of mental and spir- 


itual sweat among we laymen. Notable 
among them was the suggestion of Vice- 
President Wallace that this country pre- 
pare immediately for educational recon- 
struction in Germany after the war. 
The Vice-President’s suggestion was 
followed by another, from Professor 
Rheinhold Schairer of New York Uni- 
versity. Professor Schairer wants to pro- 
mote an International Education Office 
to take care of this new education. 
Somehow, we're a bit suspicious of 
the move. Certainly Germany—youth- 
ful Nazi-educated Germany at least— 
will need some educating in the direction 
of democracy—and common decency!— 
after the peace. But when we as Ameri- 
cans set ourselves up as instructors ex- 
traordinary in a conquered country— 
well, there are plenty of pitfalls in that. 
Some of us are not sold yet on the idea 


WIDE WORT.D 
Like all soldiers, clergymen studying at the Army 
Chaplain School at Fort Benjamin Harrison, In- 
dianapolis, come a-running at the mess call 


that we are to lord it educationally over 
the whole world, any more than we are 
sold on the idea of lording it physically 
or militarily. 

There is a whole generation of young 
Germans who have been inoculated 
with the fearful virus of Nazism, and 
that will have to be torn out, root and 
branch. But will we do that by seizing 
all the schools in Germany, or by the 
making of a Christian peace, just and 
durable? Example may be worth a lot 
more than words. 


MARRIAGE: There is quite a move- 
ment, among clergymen, in the direction 
of pre-marriage education. Joining with 
the clergymen are teachers, jurists and 
sociologists who realize how important 
the problem really is. They look for- 
ward to a sharp rise in divorces after 


the war; some put the rise as high as 49 
percent. 

This is sensible thinking and planning. 
Family life, in a bad enough condition 
during the hectic days of the war, wil] 
certainly be in for something worse when 
the war is done. Much of this situation 
will stem from too-quick, ill-advised war 
marriages; more of it will arise out of 
the difficult adjustments we shall have 
to make when we shift from the furious 
pace of fighting to the gentler walking 
of peace. What we need to guard against 
that is full and complete understanding 
on the part of those who plan homes for 
tomorrow. 

We might start by abolishing, now, 
our Gretna Greens and our gin weddings, 
We might start with the youngsters jin 
grammar school, getting them ready for 
the most delicate relationships they will 
ever know. We might do something 


with newspaper divorce publicity, which 
tends to convince youth that marriage js 
something of a joke that can be easily 
laughed off if they have two hundred 
dollars for a smart divorce lawyer. 


CONFERENCES: 
America has produced finer spiritual 
fruit than the summer religious confer: 
ences. There are scores of them, from 
coast to coast, meeting from June to 
September. Their fate was a bit in doubt 
this year, thanks to the gas and tire 
situation, and the chaos of railway trans- 
portation. But comes now that 
there will be “no spiritual priorities” 
clamped down on these summer con 
ferences, which is something of a boon 
to wartime America. 

The editor of Christian Herald will 
spend a week addressing the famous 
Massanetta Springs Summer Bible Con- 
ference Encampment, in the Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia; this is one of the 
finest groups in the country, opening in 
June and closing in August. Then there 
will be the meetings of the Winona Lake 
Bible Conference, running from August 
first to August twenty-second, Winona 
is fifty years old, and it has had an al- 
most incredible influence on American 
Christianity. The list of speakers this 
year is formidable; we read among them 
the names of Clovis Chappell, V. Ray- 
mond Edman of Wheaton College and 
Bob Jones of Bob Jones College, Will H. 
Houghton, R. G. Le Tourneau, Bishop 
Arthur J. Moore, and Gypsy Smith. 

Sitting at the feet of such teachers 
will provide a feast for Christian Amer- 
ica, at a moment when it is sorely need- 
ed. This is not escape; it is preparation. 

And while we are on the subject, if you 
are looking for the ideal book of worship 
for the summer club or camp, try the 
one entitled “Home On The Range,” 
issued by the State YMCA of Pennsyl- 
vania (Harrisburg, Pa.). We have just 
read it cover to cover, and we find it 
one of the finest in print. It is geared 
to worship in God’s out-of-doors. 
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HERE AND THERE: Two U.S. ministers 
staged a sympathetic hunger strike, co- 
inciding with Gandhi’s. What for? 

New Hampshire has turned down a Re- 
leased Time bill; sorry Move to 
deport Japanese from State of Washing- 
ton is killed by the churches; good! .. . 
African M. E. Church and African M. E. 
Zion Church may unite next year, giving 
them total membership of over one mil- 
lion . . . Florida public schools are being 
urged by State Board of Education to 
give 20 minutes a day to a religious 
The 
Indiana Senate has killed a church-sup- 
ported local option bill; it was murdered 
by a surprise maneuver. 


MANPOWER: The manufacturers of 
beer, liquor and wines in these United 
States use the time and talent of more 
than one million men and women. This 
is more than one-third of the manpower 
we will need this year in war production. 

It doesn’t take a mental wizard or a 
statistical genius to figure out just how 
sreat a boon these million workers would 
be in our war-production plants, if they 
could be shifted there from the booze 
plants. Why do we even need to talk 
about drafting workers, with this huge 
reservoir remaining unused? We are all 
ina dither over drafting fathers, to say 
nothing of drafting mothers, in our all- 
out effort to win the war. Why not 
draft the workers in the industry that 
is most unessential, and let them really 
contribute something? 

Were we to do this, and abolish liquor, 
just how much would be saved by the 
consequent decrease in absenteeism due 
to hangovers? How much would we save 
out of the ten billion pounds of food 
products used annually? What would we 
save in transportation, rubber, fuel, 
power? Could we possibly find a better 
use for the scrap steel, copper and other 
metals used in booze-producing ma- 
chinery and saloon (pardon us, tavern) 
fixtures? 

Draft manpower? What for? 


program; we hope it works 


BUSINESS: Don’t let the liquor men 
impress you with their crocodile tears 
over the “curtailment” of their business 
in 1942. The figures are now in, and they 
are most impressive. 

Consumption of alcoholic beverages in 
this country last year reached 2,250,000,- 
000 gallons. This was an increase of 
13.26 percent over 1941. It represented 
an average weekly consumption for every 
man, woman and child of 1.3 quarts. 

Expenditure for legally produced liq- 
uors in 1942 was approximately $4,098,- 
235,250. And here we are trying to get 
our school-children to save their dimes 
to win this war! 
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Will you do without an evening gown today 
- for a wedding dress tomorrow ? 


HAT’S a gorgeous evening gown 

you’re thinking of buying. It’s so 
gay and glamorous—and what a flatter- 
ing neckline! It’s You. 


But who’s going to see you wear it— 
if America loses the war? 


Not that soldier you kissed goodbye 
in a mist of tears! He won’t see it until 
it’s years out of style if America should 
lose the war. 


Remember! Germany knocked out 
France in June, 1940. And today millions 
of Frenchmen are still Nazi prisoners. 


That’s the pattern—of defeat. 


So, if you want that soldier of yours 
home before too many springtimes have 
passed—if you want that big church wed- 
ding soon—you won’t buy that evening 
gown! 

You’ll buy U. S. War Bonds instead 


and make sure we win the war! 
Just what are U. S. War Bonds? 


They’re the incendiaries that will rain 
on Tokyo and Berlin—the landing barges 
that will win back the Philippines! 


They're your anchor to windward—your 
nest-egg for the future. 

They're your white satin wedding 
dress, your coronet of lace, that little 
house you dream of. 


And they’re the safest, soundest in- 
vestment in all the history of mankind! 


Here’s what War Bonds 
do for You! 


1 They are the safest place in all the world 
for your savings. ‘ 
2 They are a written promise from the 


United States of America to pay you back 
every penny you put in. 


3 They pay you back $4 for every $3 you 
put in, at the end of ten years. . . this is inter- 
est at the rate of 2.9 per cent. 

a 
4 You may turn them in and get your cash 
back at any time after 60 days. The longer 
you hold them, the more they’re worth. 


es 
5 They are never worth less than the money 
you invested in them. They can’t go down in 
value. That’s a promise from the financially- 
strongest institution in the world: The United 
States of America! 


SAVE YOUR MONEY THE SAFEST WAY= BUY U. S. WAR BONDS REGULARLY 
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THAT ALL MAY BE ONE 


came on the afternoon of Sunday, March 

21st, when Dr. Daniel A. Poling, of Phila- 
delphia’s Baptist Temple exchanged flags with Dr. 
Leslie Weatherhead of City Temple, London. 
Standing in the bombed ruins of City Temple, Dr. 
Poling spoke to British and American audiences, tc 
the men fighting the battle for the Four Freedoms 
and to posterity. He said: 

“As I receive this flag, I stand on holy ground at 
the barricades of freedom. I stand under the open 
skies at the foundations that shall not be moved. I 
stand where men and women and little children 
have proved that at last the peace of Christ will win 
over the fury of man. About us are the shattered 
walls and gaping wounds in ancient shrines; but 
here is the soul of England unconquered and un- 
afraid. 

“Today we come to symbolize that unity of free 
peoples which transcends their differences; that 
unity which is without prejudice to the loyalties of 
each; which respects the traditions of each; which 
honors the holy things; that unity which makes the 
strength of each, security for each and for all. 

“*That all may be one,’ was the prayer of the Lord 
of Life, who came so that the least even as the great- 
est might have the abundant life. Now in the pres- 
ence of a common danger and for the common de- 
fence, the free peoples have in some measure at 
least, answered that prayer. They have become one 
for a common cause. But in a greater measure 
that prayer must be fulfilled if life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness are to become everywhere se- 
cure. To that sublime purpose, insofar as mortals 
may, we dedicate this high hour. 

“City Temple, London, is cherished in our two 
cities and on both continents as the Empire’s cathe- 
dral of free churches. On this occasion of exchange 


si 


O) << of the great historic broadcasts of the war 


Ww 


and dedication, she represents all the sacred ruins of 
the United Kingdom and in her own ruins becomes 
greater than ever she was in those illustrious days 
before the bombs fell and the fires came. Now she 
speaks as spoke the blood of martyrs from the aren; 
sands and the blood of martyrs is still the seed of the 
Church, and the planting of freedom. 

“To my fellow Americans, listening in beyond the 
tossing Atlantic, I would bring this personal word, 
Our sons do not fight and die in the global war to win 
less than a global peace. Surely if having helped 
win another war, we withdraw from yet another 
peace, neither God nor posterity will forgive us, 
Never again can America or any other nation pos- 
sess liberty and democracy and freedom from the 
fear of armed conflict unless all nations, the least 
as the greatest, possess them. Never again can these 
infinite blessings be secure anywhere in the world 
unless there is a concert of nations to make them se- 
cure everywhere in the world and never can there be 
a successful concert of nations, fellow Americans, 
without the complete participation of the United 
States of America. We cannot save ourselves un- 
less we serve the world. Freedom’s hour is as sim: 
ple but as profound as that. God has ordained it 
but we have come to it—come to it in tortured ways, 
come to it by failure and sorrow, come to it through 
the death of the first born, through the martyrdom 
of youth but come to it at last. 

“Then on these foundations let physical restora 
tion symbolize that major project of the human race 
which is the rebuilding of life itself. Then let the 
Church indeed be the Church and no other. And 
let the Church with the passion of her early fathers 
and with the singleness of her Christ lead out the 
spirits of men toward that new era of the soul. Itis 
in this spirit and with this dedication that Baptist 
Temple, Philadelphia, receives from City Temple, 
London, the flag of the British Empire—this Union 
Jack. 

“And now in the unity of our common Father and 
cause, through you, Leslie Weatherhead, I present 
to City Temple, London, from Baptist Temple, 
Philadelphia, the flag of the United States of Amer- 
ica, The Stars and Stripes.” 
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HEN the guns cool off in 

Europe and the fighting men 
turn home again, just what do you think 
will be left? Famine will be left. Deso- 
lation, disease, death, confusion, and 
perhaps anarchy will be left. Churches, 
schools, universities, libraries and muse- 
ums (the depositories of culture) will lie 
inruins. There will be a sick, perverted, 
hating, exhausted, leaderless Europe. 
There may not be one single govern- 
ment left on the Continent strong 
enough or respected enough to bring or- 
der out of the chaos. 

Not a very pretty picture, is it? 

Then what? Then what happens? 
Then comes the future—and then may 
come Revolution! Shorn of materials, 
out of food, torn by new and ancient 
prejudices and hatreds, confused and 
doubtful, this Europe can easily become 
the happy hunting-ground of Revolution. 
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And just who will be left in the world 
to stand against all this? What single 
nation, or group of nations, would you 
say, will be in a position to step in and 
stem the awful tide? Who will take hold 
where and do what? Who will feed the 
hungry and help the old continent to 
its feet? Who will see that the leeches 
and the scoundrels, the intellectually 
and spiritually bankrupt, the hating and 
defensively-minded do not once more 
establish themselves in power, as they 
did in so many countries in 1914-1918? 

England will undoubtedly have a hand 
in it, but England will be handicapped 
by her age-old interest in a thing called 
“the balance of power.” The “balance” 
has been rather poor, as England knows; 


every ten or twenty years it has taken a 
war to straighten it out. But England 
is involved in the system, and it will be 
hard for her to move with a free hand 
in the post-war readjustment. 

And Russia will be up against it, too, 
for Russia has a system of government 
that is not exactly popular anywhere 
else than in Russia. She has more to 
lose than to gain in interfering in Europe. 
Russia has never been a power on the 
Continent; adversely, she has actually 
suffered from European politics for more 
than a century. Russia may have to 
stay clear of reconstruction; when she 
has at last beaten Hitler, she will be a 
badly battered Russia, and she will need 
her strength for her own reconstruction. 








And we can cross the “governments 
in exile” off the lists, too. They are quite 
lacking in respect and honor in_ their 
own countries; the people who stayed at 
home and took the beating are never 
going to bow again to rulers who ran. 

There will be mighty few strong lead- 
ers left among those who stayed and 
fought. They have been slaughtered by 
the thousands in this war; brave, bril- 
liant young men able to build a brave 
brilliant new Europe will be scarcer 
than the proverbial hen’s teeth. 

Who, then? Who is left? 

Only the United States is left. And 
only the United States can do this thing 
as it must be done, if we and the world 
are to be spared another world war. 

The United States alone is big enough 
and disinterested enough to save Europe. 
I say that because of a constantly deep- 
ening conviction that “we have what it 
takes.” 

Walt Whitman put his finger on it, 
eighty-five years ago, when he said that 
“This is not a nation but a teeming 
nation of nations.” We call 
American—but we are a composite of 
every blood in the world, and_ that’s 
something you can’t say of any other 
nation. At first, we had few bloods in 
our American veins; we were pretty much 
a “Plymouth Rock” stock. The domi- 
nant strain in the Colonies and in the 
early United States was Anglo-Saxon and 
Protestant, and that stock still holds a 
eradually weakening sway. 

But the last hundred years, 
nearly forty million immigrants, most 
of them non-Anglo-Saxons and non- 
Protestants, came over here and repro- 
duced themselves liberally, until in 1943 
over one-third of the population is of 
non-Anglo-Saxon, non-Protestant deriva- 
tion—Slavic, Teuton, Latin, Levantine, 
Finnish, Oriental; Catholic, Jewish and 
Greek Orthodox. Racially, socially, cul- 
turally, religiously, spiritually, we are a 
human extension not just of Britain, the 
Netherlands, France, Germany, Ireland 
and Africa as it was in the late 1700's, 
but of all Europe, of the West Indies and 
Mexico, of parts of Asia. 

Ellis Island has made us brother, sis- 
ter, uncle, aunt, cousin to people all 
over the globe; we have relatives in every 
nation under the sun. We have this 
virtue, which no other nation in the 
world has: we have those we love in 
every nation, and while we think more 
of some nations than of others, we hate 
not one of them. 

And why did all those millions come 
here? They came to get away from the 
bitternesses, the slaveries, the 
deadly little prejudices of Europe. Amer- 
ica, for three hundred years, was the 
vent of Europe; here came the tired, the 
poor, the discontent, the enslaved. It 
was an escape from a way of life that 
was highly undesirable, to a Land of 
Promise. The Germans came to get 
away from service in the German Army 
and the consequences of revolution: the 


ourselves 


across 


narrow, 


Hollanders came in the interests of a 
free religion; the Poles came to escape 
Prussian Poland. You can go on and 
finish the list for yourself. 

They came too because they wanted 
to join the only people in the world who 
rejected inequality. They came here to 
taste the unbelievably cooling and invig- 
orating waters of a spring called Democ- 
racy. They found that Democracy wasn’t 
a label but a way born of experience 
and grown into by a host of people. 
They found a Democracy that was not 
invented by a lot of cunning men plot- 
ting together in a beer-cellar to fasten 
it on the rest of the world. They realized 
in time that Democracy had a right to 
speak out because nobody invented it 
except everybody; that nobody wanted 
to impose it on anybody; that it just got 
started and grew into what it is today— 
an imperfect, blundering ideal, but the 


One Mant Idea 


Louis Adamic, one of America’s top 
writers, offers here a unique, almost 
a revolutionary idea. You will find it 
expanded in his book, ‘Two-Way 
Passage.” Some have called it ‘’fan- 
tastic’’; some will say of Adamic, 
“Either he is crazy, or | am.” And 
some will say with President Roose- 
velt that it “opens new horizons.” 

Christian Herald, interested as much 
in the peoce as in the war, offers this 
article not as propaganda but as food 
for thought. We will appreciate criti- 
cisms from our readers, and so will 
Mr. Adamic. Address him at Milford, 


New Jersey. 


most satisfactory and dignified way of 
life known to human experience. They 
lived here. They had children and grand- 
children, and each successive generation 
was more Democratic than the last, more 
in love with their America. 

Hasn’t the time come now when they 
should go back to Europe and share this 
Magnificent Experience with those they 
left behind, with those who need so 
desperately what we have developed 
here? Europe is a great suffocating giant, 
constricted to death and being kept in 
the binding nationalistic garments of 
civilization’s childhood. What Europe 
needs now is a fresh acquaintance with 
the American Experiment and its out- 
come, a fresh acquaintance with a na- 
tion that has thrown off those binding 
garments. 

You say this is fantastic? Maybe so— 
but is it any more fantastic than trying 
to build a brave new world on the rotten 
foundations of yesterday? Is it any 
more fantastic than giving all we have to 
win the war, and then throwing away 


what we have won, at the peace, because 
we have not thought far enough ahead to 
get what we are fighting for? 

I am all for the biggest and best army 
and navy, for the greatest industrial 
production imaginable—but we also need 
a big, daring, dramatic idea, which will 
carry us not only through the war but 
beyond it. V for Victory, of course; but 
equally important is V for Vision! 

Let’s get this straight: not only will 
Europe be in constant disorder and war 
if it tries to go on the way it has been 
going for centuries, but we in America 
will find our whole living dislocated, 
and the Chinese and the Hindus and 
the Africans are going to find their liy- 
ing dislocated. What we’ve got to do 
to save the next generation from a repe- 
tition of this global slaughter, is to help 
Old Europe heal her wounds and turn 
herself into a great federated continent— 
into a United States of Europe consist- 
ing of many states and federations, some 
of which will consist of several autono- 
mous units all as free as possible. 

What I am proposing is that we take to 
Europe—in person—the American Rev- 
olution, the American Experience. in- 
cluding the practice of “unity within 
diversity.” I mean the unity within 
diversity that we have in the system 
of forty-eight states in the Union. Those 
states are separate yet united states: for 
three-quarters of a century there has 
been no real conflict between one state 
and another. Wisconsin has no state 
navy, and neither has Michigan, nor have 
the coastal states. Each state has an 
army, but it’s called a National Guard. 
Do you see what I mean? 

I’m not saying the American system 
is perfect, but I am saying it has worked, 
and you can’t say that for most of the 
systems of Europe. And the people in 
Europe know it has worked. They love 
it, whatever they say. For they know 
that their own relatives—our European 
immigrants—have founded this democ- 
racy, and they have read about it in 
personal letters from Detroit and Denver 
and New York and Chicago. They 
know so much about it that they would 
establish democracy in Europe if they 
were free to establish it. All they need is 
a historic moment. 

The United States, alone, can give 
them that moment. 

I do not mean that we are to march 
into Europe and fasten democracy upon 
them whether they want it or not. That’s 
the last thing in the world any sensible 
American should want. I want neither 
that, nor the spectacle of Great Britain 
and the United States policing the world 
for the next fifty years. We should not 
go as policemen. We should not go as 
any Superman, out of a comic book. 
We should go humbly, as graciously as 
possible, not to fasten but to share. We 
‘an’t go into it halfheartedly or haphaz- 
ardly, but with a dead certainty of the 

(Continued on page 54) 
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FROM A PAINTING BY GEORGES SCHREIBER. COURTESY ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Ly Constance M. Aallack 


WAS like baseball,” grinned young 
George Foley, messman on a merchant 
ship, “only maybe a little more exciting. 
We could see the sub’s periscope, and our 
Navy gun crew fired. But a periscope in 
a choppy sea isn’t much of a target to 
shoot at, and the Ensign shouted for vol- 
unteers to pass shells so they could work 
faster. I went down to the gun platform. 
The sub came up and began shelling us. 
Our shells weigh about ninety pounds, 
and six of us fellows kept running up 
with them as fast as we could. After one 
of our shots, steam and oil and every- 
thing came blowing up. Then the oil 
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spread all over, and we knew we'd hit the 
sub. We pounded each other on the 
back and hollered. Just about the time 
we'd calmed down, the lookout shouted 
“Torpedoes! And there was another sub, 
stalking us. The two of them must have 
been working together. We'd got one, 
and here was the other. The helmsman 
threw the wheel over, and those torpe- 
does missed us by just about five feet. 
So we began again. The sub would stick 
its periscope up and we’d take a shot and 
it would go down. We kept that up for 
about half an hour. Then it submerged 
and disappeared. 


...Ship out again? Sure, I’m going 












The COMWVBY moved steadily through the gray 


waters of the North Atlantic. Overhead sounded the drone 
of a plane. The spotters watched until they saw it clearly 
—a welcome British escort. From the plane came a signal, 
“‘Can you use some fresh eggs?’ Could they! Back went 
the signal from the merchant ship, “‘Send them down!" 
A heavy bulk was released and fell, and another, and 
another. Smoke followed, and flame, and the crashing 
roar of attack. Somewhere in the North Atlantic another 
merchantman went down. 


The ‘British’ plane was one 


which had been captured by the Germans and was being 
flown by them to raid the merchant convoys of the Atlantic. 


to. Why, look, you could go out here on 
South Street and get knocked down by a 
truck. If your time’s come, you go, no 
matter where you are. So I’m off again 
as soon as I can get signed on.” 


+ & & 


“He spells it M-c and pronounces it 
Mic!” shouted O’Neill. “He does not,” 
heatedly replied MacNeil. “He spells it 
M-a-c and pronounces it:that way!” Fel- 
low seamen in the lounge of the Seamen’s 
Church Institute of New York joined the 
argument over General MacArthur’s 
name, the Irish backing “Me” and the 
Scots holding out for “Mac.” In the midst 
of the discussion came a loud-speaker call 
from the office for MacNeil. A tanker 
was sailing; there was a job on board for 
him. “So long, I’m shipping out,” he said; 





“but it’s ‘Mac’ just the same.” “Hey, 
wait a minute,” called O’Neill. “Have 
they got room for another oiler on 
board?” “Sure.” “Well, let’s go. That 
guy MicArthur can use some oil for all 
them tanks and planes. I guess he needs 


1? 


us both! 
+ & & 

Tragedy, drama, humor, all of them 
come with the merchant who 
pass through the great doors of the Sea- 
men’s Church Institute. To hundreds of 
men on the seven seas this is home. Some- 
times they come home cheerfully, ready 
to ship out again as soon as there is an- 
other berth for them. Sometimes they 
come limping and pain-wracked, to be 
cared for in the Institute’s clinics, or 
sent on to a hospital. Sometimes those 
who come are the few who are left of a 
torpedoed crew. They come haggard and 
silent, or nervously talkative, but always 
the talk is of “when I ship out again.” 
Sometimes they do not come at all; and 
then the baggage in storage, the letters, 
the trinkets left behind, are sent to the 
nearest of kin or handled by the Institute 
for the benefit of other men. 

The Institute originated in a young 
men’s missionary society founded in 1834, 
known by the ponderous title of “The 
Young Men’s Protestant Episcopal Mis- 
sionary Society for Seamen in the City 
and Port of New York.” Their firs 
church was a sea-going building on a 
floating pier at the foot of Pike Street, 
and the first chaplain was the Rev. Ben- 
jamin C. C. Parker. From then until 
now, the foundation of the work has 
been a warm and living religious faith. 

After the Civil War, all eyes turned 
west to the prairies, and the country at 
large forgot about the sea and its men. 
But the crimps, the landsharks, the keep- 

rs of seamen’s lodgings, the shoddy pol- 
iticians, did not forget. To them the sail- 
or—without a vote, without protection— 
was natural prey. “Knock-out drops,” 
shanghai-ing, hopelessly low pay, over- 
charging for ordinary services on shore, 
lack of proper legal help—the seaman 
was anybody’s victim. And when he 
used his solid fists as his natural means of 
protection, he only got the reputation of 
being a policeman’s headache. “Sailor- 
town” was a good place for decent people 
to stay away from. 

But not to young Archibald R. Mans- 
field, just out of theological seminary, 
when he was first introduced to it back 
in 1896. Would he take the chaplaincy 
of the seamen’s mission which had grown 
out of the long-titled society of sixty 
years earlier? He would and did. And 
for thirty-eight years Dr. Mansfield re- 
mained a man of one idea—how to pro- 
mote the welfare of the merchant seaman. 
In 1896 New York was called one of the 
worst ports in the world. By the time of 
Dr. Mansfield’s death in 1934 it was one 
of the best. To him and to the Seaman’s 
Church Institute of New York, which 
developed under his leadership, goes large 
credit for the change. 


seamen 
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The Seamen’s Church Institute at night, showing the Titanic Memorial Light and the illuminated Cross 
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Services in the Chapel of the Seamen’s Church Institute, New York City 


The great thirteen-story building of the 
Institute started before the first 
World War, and its annex was completed 
in 1928. Here centers the shore life of 
hundreds of merchant seamen of the 
United tions. Special rooms are set 
aside for British, Belgian and Dutch sea- 
men. Sailors from Finland and Denmark, 
Free France and the Netherlands, from 
the East Indies and many other areas, 
some free, some over-run by the enemy, 


was 


still sail the seas on ships carrying cargo 
for the United Nations. Altogether, 1600 
men can be accommodated. 


The seaman is not an object of either 
charity or “uplift.” He pays his way for 
bed and board, for the barber and the 
tailor, and for the handling and storage 
of his baggage. The latter is at the rate 
of a penny a day, for the man who leaves 
it may not return for months or even 
years. If he cannot pay foy these services, 
he is not turned away. Crews of many 
torpedoed ships have been outfitted at 
the Institute. The credit loan staff of the 
Institute held 39,000 interviews last year 
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Princess Juliana of the Netherlands 
greets Javanese sailors at the Institute 
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The “Flying Bridge” atop the Institute’s building 





Mrs. Oliver Iselin pours coffee. Seated beside 
her is the late Mrs. Janet Roper, House Mother 


with seamen to arrange for help, get jobs, 
give information, or otherwise befriend 
applicants without regard to their race, 
religion or polities. 

A law forbidding seamen’s pay to be 
handed over to any but nearest relatives 
put a dent in the business of the crimps. 
The Seamen’s Church Institute followed 
this up by providing a Seamen’s Funds 
Bureau which banks money for the men. 

The Institute clinics—dental, eye and 
ear, as well as general—give more than 
two thousand treatments a year. Good 
eyesight is essential to a seaman, and 
Properly fitted glasses have helped more 
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than one man to a job. The Institute 
was a pioneer in medical service by radio, 
over its local station. But soon the calls 
for medical advice from ships at sea be- 
came so numerous that a small station 
could not handle them all. If it were only 
a matter of having a dislocated bone put 
back in place, or diagnosis and treatment 
of possible pneumonia, KDKF could radio 
how to do it; but when the number of 
calls for help grew too great, the Radio 
Marine Corporation of America took over 
the responsibility. Rev. Harold H. Kelley, 
present director of the Institute, points 
out that it was owing to the influence of 
the organization that in 1981 a law was 
passed requiring every candidate for a 
marine officer’s license to pass a first-aid 
test. 

Nobody can say that the seamen who 
frequent 25 South Street are superstitious, 
for on the thirteenth floor is one of the 
most widely-used facilities, the Merchant 
Marine School, offering courses in engi- 
neering, navigation, and all other phases 
of seamanship. Since Pearl Harbor, more 
than 2,000 men have enrolled in the 
school. Members of the staff give night- 
school courses in a New York City high 
school to more than three hundred school 
boys who wish to study elementary sea- 
manship. 

The services rendered by this Church- 
founded and Church-sponsored organiza- 
tion are too many even to be listed here; 
but nobody knowing anything of the 
Institute could fail to mention Mrs. Janet 
Roper—‘Mother Roper” to thousands of 
seamen all over the world. For fifty-three 
years this tall, keen-eyed woman _ has 





Seamen relaxing in the British Room 
of the Seamen’s Church 


Institute 


been serving seamen, first with her minis- 
ter-husband in seaport work, and now as 
house mother at 25 South Street. In her 
twenty-seven years there, Mrs. Roper has 
become a specialist in finding missing 
men. She has made contact with more 
than 6,600 of them. Because she con- 
siders that a man’s business is his own 
until he indicates otherwise, the bulletin 
board bearing the list of men she has 
been asked to find is headed by the state- 
ment, “This bulletin is not published to 
locate those sought by the law.” Her 
confidence in the men is fully returned. 
(As we go to press, the sad news comes 
of the death of Mrs. Roper, April 5. She 


was seventy-four. —Editor.) 





The business part of the Seamen’s 
Church Institute is handled with the 
efficiency of a good hotel plus an em- 
ployment agency plus a social service 
bureau plus a club. When mail comes 
for a man, he gets it if he is where mail 
can be delivered. If a job or a message 
is reported, the loud-speaker pages the 
man wanted throughout the building un- 
til he is found. 

But it is the things over and above 
mere efficiency which count. Those are 
the things which are part of the personal- 
ity of the place, as embodied in its staff 
of over two hundred. Some of them have 
been there over twenty-five years; more 
It’s too 
interesting a place to leave. Perhaps it’s 
children evacuated from the European 
danger zones. The Institute was host to 
a large group of them when the war first 
began. Perhaps it is shipwrecked crews. 

And there is always drama. For ex- 
ample, there was the case of the man with 
a wooden leg, who confided to one of the 
social service staff that he kept his money 
in a hollow in this leg. He was persuaded 
that the bank was really safer, and he 
turned in the money for deposit. A few 
nights later he was attacked by thugs who 
stole his wooden leg. Now he is sure that 
the Institute gives good advice. And 
there was the seaman who could not 
stand steadily, but reeled about, cold 
sober though he was. He had been tor- 
pedoed and blown across the deck, and, 
though physically well, could not manage 
a steady walk. It took a psychiatrist— 
treatment arranged by the Institute—to 
stand him on his feet again. 

The chaplains who are officially the 
spiritual ‘leaders of the Institute do not 
feel that there is any line of demarcation 
between the religious and the lay activi- 


than half five vears or more. 


ties of the house. “A ministry, not a mere 
livelihood,” is the standard set before the 
staff. More than a mere outfit of clothes 
goes to the man who lost his belongings 
when his ship went down. More than a 
new set of carpenter’s tools goes to 
“Chips,” more than a pair of shoes to the 
man who hasn’t been ashore for a year. 
It is the spirit of service, inspired by Him 
who came not to be ministered unto but 
to minister. 

“T’ve never met a seaman who was an 
atheist,” said one of the chaplains, a man 
of long experience. “Or if he said he was, 
[ found he only meant he had no de- 
nominational ties. Once I was talking to 
a man who said he was an agnostic. 
“Maybe that will shock you round-col- 
lared fellows,’ he said, and looked hope- 
fully at me for signs of shock. ‘Good! 
That makes us friends—every sensible 
man is an agnostic,’ I said. He looked 
startled. ‘Why certainly. An agnostic is 
merely a man who admits that he doesn’t 
know everything. It’s agnostics—pro- 
vided they are open-minded—who make 
things move. Only be sure you are open- 
minded to God, as well as to men.’ ” 

Seamen are not an easy group for a 

(Continued on page 54) 



























































































































































































































































Y MOTHER had a Bible text by which she 

lived. As far back as I can remember, I can 
hear her repeating it, and the very tones of her voice 
are mingled with the words. As a boy the text puzzled 
me, at least the first part of it. Indeed, I am not sure 
that I understand it yet. 

A poet and a scholar who read her New Testament 
in Greek, the text meant everything to her. It revealed 
the roots of her religious life, the background of her 
confidence, the basis of her intrepid courage, and the 
secret of her serenity in the midst of hardships. 

She had an insight into the Christ-mysticism of St. 
Paul to which few ever attain. Only she did not like 
the word mysticism, and never used it. Even when I 
tried to define it, so far as it can be defined, it seemed 
alien to her spirit. For one thing, it is not a Bible word, 
and so did not fit into the idiom of her heart and the 
accent of her experience. 

The text is found in the second chapter of Galatians, 
an Epistle of which she was fond, for two reasons. It 
celebrates the liberty wherewith Christ has made us 
free. And it is rich in glimpses of the inner life of St. 
Paul; it shows him trying to pick up the pieces of his old 
theology and put them together again into some kind 
of pattern after his explosive experience on the road to 
Damascus. In doing so he used the words: “I live by 
the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and gave 


Himself for me.” 

Those words were meat and bread and medicine to 
my mother; they filled the earth and the sky. Some- 
times her emphasis was upon the first part of the text; 
sometimes—in awe-struck wonder—upon the second 
part, “loved me, gave Himself for me.” It brought her 
faith—nay, her experience—to a focus, and made it in- 
timately inward and personal, as our religion ought to 
be. 

In one of our last talks together, I spoke of her text. 
Knowing the ways of preachers, she became suspicious. 
“Are you going to preach about my text?” she asked. 
“Yes,” I answered; “you have lived by this text; per- 
haps if I preach about it, I may understand it better, 
and be able to make it clearer to others.” 

“How many points will the sermon have?” she asked. 

“Three, so far,” I replied. 

“What is ‘Firstly, my Brethren?’ ” she inquired, with 
a twinkle in her great dark eyes, remembcring the 
unctious tones of the preachers of the olden time. 

And I replied: “When you say, ‘I live by the faith of 
the Son of God,’ you must mean that to you Christ is 
Divine in a unique, supreme, satisfying sense, revealing 
God and lighting up life like a sunrise. Is it not so?” 

“Yes, indeed,” she agreed. “Christ is all of God that 
can dwell in a human form, all of God that I know, or 
need to know; CHRISTIAN HERALD MAY 1943 © PAGE 18 
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as Browning tole u 
There must be more in God than our human shape can 
wear, depths bevond our fathoming, wonders beyond our 
imagining; but for us Christ is ‘the human life of God.’ 

For her, life meant “intensely, and meant good,” as 
Browning put it. She did not share that sense of the 
futility and meaninglessness of life which is the settled 
sickness of our time. Many things in life she did not 
like, but it never once occurred to her to question the 
value of life itself, as so many do now. The famous 
book, “Is Life Worth Living?”, shocked her. Her an- 
swer was emphatic: “Yes, if it is lived worthily. Yes, 
if it has meaning. Yes, if God cares!” 

She summed up her faith—aye, her experience—in 
eight words: God cares, God shares, God bears, God 
dares. She knew untoward circumstance; she lived 
amid the hard-scrabble poverty which followed in the 
wake of the Civil War in the South. She was left a 
widow early, with two sons and three daughters to raise 
and educate. But she did not doubt God, she did not 
defame life, and she lived by prayer as no one I have 
ever known. 

“And the second point?” she asked. 

“When you say, ‘I live by the faith of the Son of 
God,’ it must mean that you believe in the beliefs of 
Jesus because He believed in them—is it not true?” 

She smiled and replied, “Do you remember the line 
in Tennyson’s poem, ‘He laid his mind upon theirs, and 
they believed in his beliefs’?” she asked, looking at me 
intently. 

Our first faith, she explained, is of necessity a bor- 
rowed faith, borrowed from our family, but chiefly from 
our church. It is a tradition, a treasure, handed to us 
from the past. As we live by it and confirm it in our own 
experience, it becomes “a participating faith.” We 
make it our own faith to the degree that we translate it 
into life, character, service. 

Of necessity, too, our final faith is borrowed, she con- 
tinued. Jesus Himself, as well as the great truths He 
taught, reach far bevond the range of our little minds. 
We must trust His vision when we cannot see, take His 
interpretation when we cannot understand. Faith in 
God, the Father, is the highest faith and the hardest to 
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hold in this tangled .world; without Jesus we might 
never have heard of it, much less lived in the light of it! 

As she talked so quietly and confidently, I realized 
how much of my own faith had been borrowed from 
her, caught by the sweet contagion of her life. Often 
we did not agree in the statement of our faith—I being 
a disciple of St. John, following afar off, and she a 
disciple of St. Paul. But we held “a like precious faith,” 
and the fact that we shared it strengthened it. 

Mother went on, “When you say, ‘I live by the faith 
of the Son of God,’ it means—does it not?—that you 
believe in Jesus because He first believed in you, be- 
cause He believes in you even when you do not believe 
in yourself?” She looked at me—looked through me— 
and said, “If it had not been for Jesus—,” but she did 
not finish the sentence. The alternative was unthink- 
able; life without Christ was well nigh a blank. Then 
she quoted the words of St. John: “We love Him be- 
cause He first loved us.” 

The initiative in religion is from God, she explained; 
our life is from above downward. It is a Divine revela- 
tion, not a human invention—thus reversing the order 
in the clever mind of today. “He loved me and gave 
Himself for me; He believes in me even when I have 
no faith in myself”’—the words were like a rosary in her 
heart, almost too good to be true. “If we are ever 
saved,” she said finally, “it will be less by our faith in 
Christ than by His faith in us. You will realize that, 
the older and wiser you grow, my son.” 

“There ought to be another point to your sermon, but 
I cannot make it,” she said. “St. Paul said, ‘For me to 
live is Christ,’ that is, his life was no longer his own; 
Christ was living his life, living in and through him; 
a ‘new creation, he called it. Oh, to be able to say 
that!” But if she could not say it of herself, I can say 
it for her. 

By this text my mother lived, her faith deepening 
with the years, ripening with time. My little sermon— 


a dim version of her high faith—was never preached 
while she lived; I did not feel equal to it. She passed 
away at eighty-two, suddenly, alone, at dawn—there 
was no struggle, no pain, only the soft, ineffable, home- 
“Tis death is dead, not she.” 


ward sigh of her soul. 








HENRY EVERTSON COBB 


From a painting by William G. Whittemore 


NE of America’s most beloved 

ministers recently celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of his ordination; 
he is Dr. Henry Evertson Cobb, pastor 
since 1892 of the 300-year-old Collegiate 
Reformed Dutch Church of New York 
City. 

In a story he told at his anniversary 
dinner, we find one reason why he is so 
beloved. Says Dr. Cobb: 

“Fifty years is a long time. It is a 
long time to look forward to, and it is a 
long time to look back at. I remember 
when I began my ministry that after my 
first sermon someone said, “That young 
man will go a long way.’ I went home 
and chewed that over a bit, and I con- 
cluded that what he meant was that 
the young man had a long way to go. 

“T have never written a book to put 


on sale in the vestibule—endorsed by 
my signature. My contacts have been 
with people. I love people. I have 
never preached sermons at people; the 
people I have met have preached to me. 
Let me tell you about one of them. 
“One morning a young man and his 
wife came into my study. They told me 
of how they had come to New York, 
been promised work which they couldn’t 
seem to get. They had walked the 
streets the night before. They were met 
that night on 69th Street by some 
friends who were terribly poor; the 
friends took them into their poor little 
tenement rooms. I went down to see 
those tenement quarters. I walked up 
a rickety flight of stairs to a single room. 
A woman was doing the washing, a man 
sat in the corner with his head in his 
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hands—a sick man, out of a job—and in 
the soap-suds on the floor sprawled a 
baby. 

“These, I tried to tell myself, were 
the Samaritans who had taken in my 
young friend and his wife. They gave 
up their only bed, and they and the baby 
slept on the floor. An uncomfortable 
feeling Came over me, a thought that if 
Jesus Christ should come to New York 
on such a night, a stranger, I probably 
wouldn’t take him in as these people 
had done—as we are commanded to do. 
I would have given him a ticket to a 
lodging-house; maybe I’d have given him 
a bit more, for a cheap hotel. Maybe 
I’d have given him carfare home, but I 
wouldn’t have taken him into my hearth 
and heart. 

“These people were Christians. They 
never go to church. They didn’t have a 
Bible. But they gave me such an exhibi- 
tion of love as put me to shame. I have 
had that thing happen so often! So I 
have loved people and they have re- 
sponded to that love. That is a wonder- 
ful thing. I think that when we close 
our doors to people—some of whom may 
be frauds—we close our doors to the 
great opportunity in the Law of Christ.” 
And that is one reason why Henry 
Evertson Cobb is still, after fifty years 
at “Collegiate Reformed”, a truly great 
Disciple of 1943. 
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“What?” she screamed. “You are 
not going to hand over to me, the 
one who hired you, the money 


you have taken in?” 


OMMITMENT papers!” ex- 
ploded old Dr. Torrey, West- 
ford’s retired practitioner. “You plan to 
put your father in a State Hospital?” 
“Why, yes, Dr. Torrey,” replied Mrs. 
Whitney, old Levi Russell’s daughter and 
only child, a woman of perhaps forty 
years. “My husband and I both think 
that Father will be much better off in an 
institution than he would be to live 
alone.” She laughed a bit and added, 
“He has been acting so absurdly ever 
since Mother died.” 

“T had not noticed it.” 

“It is now nearly three years since 
Mother passed away, and during all that 
time I doubt if a week has passed but 
that he has been down to the cemetery 
with flowers that he has either raised 
himself, or purchased at the greenhouse. 
Thave learned from the florist that dur- 
ing the cold months he has made the 
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trip just the same, carrying a single rose 
that he has purchased.” 

“Very peculiar,” remarked the doctor, 
an inscrutable smile playing about his 
mouth. 

“I felt very sure that you would think 
so, Dr. Torrey.” 

“A peculiarity that appeals to me tre- 
mendously, Mrs. Whitney. The pity is 
that there are so few who keep in mind 
those who have gone. Here comes Dr. 
Walker now. He is the one who would 
have to make out the commitment 
papers, being the practicing physician 
here in Westford, when and if such pa- 
pers are drawn up.” 

When Dr. Walker learned what was 
desired he looked at her fixedly while 
his face took on an unwonted height of 
color. “Absolutely not!” he boomed. 
Then he turned to Dr. Torrey and said 
with studied irrelevancy, “Exceptionally 
nice furniture in Levi’s home, Doc.” 

“Yes, I have noticed that in the years 
gone by,” agreed the doctor. “Martha 
was very proud of her home and Levi 
tried to gratify her every whim in the 
matter of furnishing it.” 


Dr. Walker turned to Mrs. Whitney, 
who had arisen, and said, extreme urban- 
ity marking his words, “A beautiful Sep- 
tember day, Mrs. Whitney. I wish you a 
most enjoyable walk to your home.” 


At the door she said, “I am to under- 
stand, then, that you refuse to comply 
with my request, Dr. Walker?” 

“T thought that I had made myself 
plain, Mrs. Whitney,” he replied. “Not 
only do I refuse, but I promise you that 
I will do all in my power to block any 
move in that direction, even to the ex- 
tent of calling on the courts to protect 
your father, if need be. I wish you good 
day, Mrs. Whitney.” 

When Dr. Walker returned he found 
his colleague smiling broadly, and the 
latter chuckled, “You sensed the situa- 
tion and very adroitly made it clear by 
implication. It is the furniture that she 
has in mind, rather than her father’s 
comfort during his declining years. As 
for the farm, Levi has no equity in the 
property, for the mortgage is more than 
it would bring at auction. However, Jim 
Williams, the mortgagee, is satisfied to 
allow matters to rest as they are, for 





The doctor came upon Levi, hunched up on a milking stool in the barn. Hardly daring to trust his voice, for 
Levi was the personification of despair, he contented himself with placing a friendly hand on the old man’s shoulder 


he gets his interest regularly. Levi’s 
small pension takes care of that, the 
taxes and his modest living expenses.” 

“Didn’t Levi's late wife go under an 
operation some years ago, Doc?” ques- 
tioned Dr. Walker presently. 

“Yes, a matter of ten years or so ago— 
a year or two before I retired. I dis- 
covered that an operation was impera- 
tive, and knowing that Levi was in no 
position to settle for it, | spoke to his 
daughter about the mz'ter. At the time 
I was aware of the iact that shortly be- 
fore she had come into a tittle ‘egacy that 
a distant relative had ijeft her—a thou- 
sand dollars. She refused point-blank 
to help.” 

“Not very surprising, Doc,” remarked 
Dr. Walker, siniing. 

“No, I was not in the least surprised, 
having known Fanny all her life. I don’t 
think that I am unjust to her when I 
state that she was the most selfish girl 
and woman that I ever knew. Well, 
aware that the operation must be per- 
formed, were Martha to live more than 
a few months, I told Levi that I would 
settle the hospital bills, and this I did—a 
matter of six hundred dollars. As a mat- 


ter of form, mainly to please Levi, I took 
his note for the amount. I have it in 
my safe now. He has paid a little on 
it—all he could—but it’s only a matter 
of fifty dollars or so, five or ten dollars 
at a time. It has worried Levi a great 
deal more than it has me, for right from 
the start I considered it in the light of a 
gift, rather than a loan.” 

“And as a result of the operation she 
lived seven or eight years, eh?” 

“Yes, and I felt well repaid, for if 
ever there was a man who loved his wife, 
that man is Levi Russell.” 

It was about a fortnight later, while 
Dr. Torrey was out for a drive, that he 
suddenly drew rein beneath a big pine 
that overhung the road. “Mm, auction 
sale of Levi’s personal property!” he 
exclaimed, as he stared at a_ glaring 
poster tacked to the trunk of the tree. 
““Everything to be sold,’ eh? I wonder 
what is behind this move.” 

The doctor drove back over the road 
he had taken and ten minutes later drew 
rein in front of a small farmhouse. Out by 
the barn he came upon old Levi Russell, 
seated on a bench, head in his hands. 
“Hello, Levi!” he greeted. 


“Hello, Doc!” responded Levi, looking 
up. “I—TI didn’t heared ye comin’. Guess 
I was sorter dreamin’. I—I persume ye 
know as how I be goin’ to sell out root 
*n’ branch?” 

“Yes, and it was indeed a surprise 
to me.” 

“Well, in a way I be sorter s’prised 
myself, Doc,” said Levi. “Had no idee 
on’t until my darter got arter me, sayin’ 
as how I be too old to be livin’ here 
‘lone. I only be jest turned seventy an’ 
do consider’ble work. I figgered I could 
get ‘long here all right.” 

“So your daughter got after you, eh?” 

“She told me as how I'd be better off 
to home with her an’ Henry. I be goin’ 
to turn over to Fanny what comes 0’ 
the auction, thet an’ my pension. In 
turn she be goin’ to give me my board 
an’ room.” He. choked up and _ then 
added, “It won’t be home, though; fur 
from it.” 

“I am afraid that you have made a 
mistake, Levi,” said the doctor, placing 
his hand on Levi’s knee. 

“I know I has, Doe,” gulped the old 
man. “There ain’t nothin’ as can be 
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done bout it now, though. Fanny has 
got it in writin’ bout me turnin’ over to 
her what comes o’ the auction an’ my 
pension. If I’d known then what I know 
now I wouldn’t have signed no paper.” 

Dr. Torrey was silent for a few mo- 
ments and then said, “What room are 
you to have at Fanny’s?” 

“Thinkin’ o’ thet, Doc, has upset me 
tremenjous,” he gulped. “Fanny was 
here this mornin’ an’ told me as how 
I'd have to sleep up in the garret. There 
ain’t much heat, nor chance for a stove 
up there. I—I ain’t used to sleepin’ in a 
cold room come winter.” 

That afternoon Dr. Torrey dropped in 
'o see Lawyer Bushnell and had a long 
talk with him. 

“It’s a tough situation, Doc,” de- 
tared the lawyer. “While Levi didn’t 
‘’y so to you, I have a strong suspicion 
that he signed that paper under duress— 
‘ threat to have him committed to a 
‘tate institution.” 

“Yes, that is quite possible, John.” 
But a difficult thing to prove, there 
‘eng no witnesses to the paper aside 
fom the principals. I can ask for an 
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injunction against the holding of the 
auction, on the ground that Levi is of 
unsound mind, and undoubtedly the 
court would grant it, but were I to do 
so, I would be playing right into the 
hand of the daughter.” 

“That’s right, John,” agreed the doe- 
tor. “It would be an opening wedge for 
what she wanted at the start—commit- 
ment papers.” The doctor was silent for 
a few moments and then said, “Suppose 
you drive out and see Levi tomorrow 
morning, John.” 

The following morning the lawyer 
drove into Levi’s yard, where he found 
the old man attending to some minor 
chores. “Good morning, Levi!” he 
greeted. 

Levi shaded his eves with his hand. 
“Why, how be ye, John? Dunno when 
I’ve out this way afore. Set 
down on this here bench, John. What 
have ye got on your mind?” 

“T want to have a little talk with you, 
Levi.” 

* "Bout me breakin’ up here?” 

“That's right.” 

“Glad to see ye, John, but, well, there 
ain’t no sense in ye wastin’ your val’able 
time. My mind be set. I be goin’ with 
my darter, as I told old Doc yesterday.” 

“Dr. Torrey tells me that you have 
signed some sort of a paper, Levi. How 
did you come to do it?” 

“I—I dunno, John. At the time I 
figgered it best, all things weighed.” 

“Look here, Levi—you were threat- 
ened.” 

“Huh?” 

“Your daughter threatened to have 
you put away.” 

*“How—how did ye know thet, John?” 

“T guessed it. That paper you signed 
is worthless, Levi.” 

“Not as I looks at it, John. When I 
writ my name to it, I made a promise 
as holds.” 

“But, Levi, your daughter is not 
square with you at the very start,” de- 
clared the lawyer. “It was not until 
after you had signed that paper that 
you were told that you were to be 
shunted off to a garret room, cold in 
winter and hot in summer.” 

“Thet ain’t the pint, John. I was 
brought up to stan’ by my word, writ 
or word o? mouth. Tm with 
Fanny.” 

The day before the scheduled auc- 
tion, Dr. Torrey drove to the adjacent 
city and there drew some money out of 
the bank. Upon his return, he found old 
Seth Cunningham, his adversary at 
checkers in the general store and _ post- 
office, awaiting his coming. 

“Just the man I want to see, Seth,” 
exclaimed the doctor. “I’ve been to the 
city to draw a little money out of the 
bank, having the auction in mind.” 

“Figgerin’ on doin’ a mite o’ biddin’, 
eh?” chuckled Cunningham, grinning. 
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“T may, Seth. I would like to have 
you ride out there with me in the morn- 


ing. I will call for you around nine 
o'clock. The auction is set for ten and 


that will give us time to look things 
over.” 

At nine-thirty the following morning 
Dr. Torrey was tying his horse by the 
roadside a few rods from Levi's house. 
That attended to, he made his way into 
the yard with Cunningham, where he 
found a considerable display of? furni- 
ture. At the time there were probably 
fifty or more prospective buyers on hand 
and more constantly arriving. 

After a time the doctor came upon 
Levi, hunched up on a milking stool out 
in the barn. Hardly daring to. trust his 
voice, for Levi was the personification of 
despair, he contented himself with plac- 
ing a friendly hand on the old man’s 
shoulder. 

“Hello, Doc!” gulped Levi, looking 
up, the while holding onto his chin. 

“Hello, Levi!” responded the doctor. 
“You had best get a grip on yourself.” 

“My heart be broke, Doc,” sobbed the 
old man. “Now it has come to me strong 
as how this be home. It be where I 
brought Martha a bride, where we spent 
so many happy years.” 

The doctor said nothing. He could not. 
With dimmed eyes he turned and made 
his way toward the house. Inside, the 
doctor noted the fact that several of 
the best pieces of furniture had been 
set aside in one of the rooms. From the 
auctioneer he learned that these were 
not to be sold, Mrs. Whitney having so 
stipulated. A few minutes later the doc- 
tor was in conference with Lawyer Bush- 
nell, who had just arrived. 

As the auction was about to start, the 
lawyer stepped up to the auctioneer 
and said, “Your advertisement reads that 
all personal property is to be sold at this 
auction.” 

“That’s right,” agreed the auctioneer. 

“T shall call upon the constable to halt 
this auction unless the rest of the furni- 
ture is brought from the house and sold 
under the hammer,” declared the lawyer. 
“It is a case of all or nothing.” 

“But Mrs. Whitney—” 

“Never mind about Mrs. Whitney!” 
barked the lawyer. “It is all or nothing!” 

An acrimonious debate between the 
auctioneer and Mrs. Whitney followed, 
but it ended presently and the furniture 
in question was brought from the house. 

The auction was shortly under way, 
and the first item offered was an old 
desk. The first and only bid, the same 
being made by Dr. Torrey, was twenty 
dollars. It was a high price and there 
were those who smiled when it was 
knocked down to the doctor. Numerous 
other pieces of furniture were offered in 
quick succession, and, as in the case of 
the desk, Dr. Torrey was the sole bidder, 
which was hardly to be wondered at, 
inasmuch as he invariably bid more than 
the article was worth. He paid for each 

(Continued on page 49) 
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De WILLIAM TEMPLE IS SHOWN BELOW AS HE WAS ENTHRONED 
AS THE 98TH ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY IN COLORFUL, CENTURIES- 
OLD CEREMONIES IN CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. RIGHT: A_ BRITISH 
SEAMAN POINTS OUT OBJECTS OF INTEREST TO THE ARCHBISHOP 
DURING HIS VISIT TO THE HOME FLEET IN WHICH HE HELD SERVICES 
ABOARD THE “KING GEORGE V.” BELOW: THE ARCHBISHOP, IN HIS 
SAITERS, AS HE ARRIVED FOR A SERVICE OF PRAYER AT ST. MARY 
WOOLNOTH CHURCH, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON 
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HILE IN ENGLAND a short time ago I learned 

that the Bishops of the Church of England may 
lose their knee-length gaiters. Anglican bishops, like every- 
body else in England, are on a clothing ration. Coupons ex- 
changed for gaiters can’t be used for anything else, and these 
peculiar-looking leg trappings can hardly be regarded as an 
indispensable part of a bishop’s wardrobe. If gaiters go, there’s 
one English cleric who won’t lose any sleep on that account. 
That’s the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. William Temple. 
The newly enthroned successor to the ancient See of St. 
Augustine isn’t worrying much about the appearance of his 
legs. You could put Dr. William Temple in overalls and he’d 
still be a bishop. 

The new Primate of all England isn’t interested in the man- 
ner of his dress nor in the regalia of his high-office. You have 
only to talk with him as I did to know that he’s interested in 
people. He’s a shepherd of God’s sheep and gaiters or no 
gaiters he'll take care of the flock entrusted to his care. Brit- 
ishers know this. That’s why they love the new tenant of 
Lambeth Palace. Bluebloods and commoners alike see in Dr. 
Temple a living example of democracy in action on the re- 
ligious front. 

The new vicar of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields told me a story 
about Dr. Temple. Shortly after his enthronement, the city 
of Canterbury was raided by the German Luftwaffe. The sky 
was black with Nazi aircraft. The Cathedral library was hit. 
So, too, were the canons’ residences. Explosives and incen- 
diaries made a shambles of more than one historic landmark. 
The people of Canterbury were receiving their baptism of fire. 
Many ran to cover—but not Dr. Temple. He stayed right in 





the thick of things. He didn’t go to the Cathedral to ask God 
to stay the hand of Nazi fury. It wasn’t a time for prayer, 
at least not for William Temple. He gave a hand to air raid 
protection officers; he tramped over the wreckage to help the 
wounded; then he sat down in a cheap public restaurant with 
some workingmen. He waved his hands to friends while bombs 
dropped everywhere. A worker, fearing for the good bishop’s 
safety, shouted out, “Better move, William, or you'll get it 
amidships!” That was a new way of talking to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. But William Temple didn’t mind. He’s like 
that. 

Invited to visit England by the Archbishop, I made it my 
business to inquire into the record of this most talked-of 
churchman in the Protestant world. Back in his college days 
young Temple was captain of the Balliol rugby team. His 
picture, in football togs, graces the corridor of Bishopthorpe, 
the arch-episcopal residence of the York diocese. His prowess 
on the playing field was attested by the bruised and battered 
shins of his opponents. At Balliol he excelled in scholarship. 
Faculty and students alike were impressed with his brilhance. 
And he was not beyond a little student deviltry now and then. 
Following graduation he started climbing the ladder that was 
finally to reach to the Episcopal throne of St. Augustine. He 
started his career as a tutor of philosophy at Queens College. 
In 1910 he was called to the headmastership of Repton, world 
renowned public school in Derbyshire. Four years later, as war 
broke upon Europe and the world, he became rector of fash- 
jonable St. James, in Piccadilly Square. 

It was a comfortable berth, far too comfortable for the pio- 
neering and resurgent temperament of William Temple. The 
traditional conservatism of the Anglican Church and of St. 
James, in particular, irked him no end. He wanted to be some- 
thing more than a dispenser of ecclesiastical pills and a reciter 
of litanies. The deep of a world in revolution called to the 
deep in Temple’s sou!. He heard and responded to the call. 
He doffed his silken robes to head the Life and Liberty Move- 
ment. 

It was in this connection that the young cleric began making 


front-page copy for the London press. He applied his genius 
for reform to the task of freeing the Church of England from 
the heavy hands of King and of Parliament. That the Angli- 
ean Church could not revise its own Prayer Book without the 
advice and consent of the British Government was to William 


Temple an intolerable situation. Such subservience of the 
Church to the State was deemed to be contrary to the basic 
presuppositions of the Christian gospel. Temple was prepared 
to render unto Caesar only the things that were Caesar’s. He 
was not prepared to see the Church crawling upon its knees 
before a Parliament, many of whose members were not even 
professing Christians. As a result of Temple’s agitation, the 
Enabling Act was placed upon the statute books. This Act 
took from Parliament and gave to the assemblies of the 
Church of England the initiative in the drafting of ecclesiasti- 
cal legislation. It was at least a half victory. 

This done, William Temple became a Canon of Westminster 
Abbey. His rise thereafter was rapid. He was elevated to the 
bishopric of Manchester. In 1928 he was elected to the arch- 
bishopric of York. His next move, upon the invitation of the 
King, was to the See of Canterbury. He had reached the top. 
It often happens that high altitudes seriously affect the equi- 
librium of those receiving high political or religious honors. 
There is no evidence that William Temple has been thus af- 
fected. Nor will he be. 

A resident of Lambeth Palace by virtue of his office, the 
new Archbishop isn’t comfortable in palaces. He’s too much 
of a democrat for that. Back in his Oxford days he became 
president of the Workers’ Educational Association. Born to 
the purple, Dr. Temple remembers that the Founder of his 
faith was a carpenter of Nazareth. To be found among the 
workers is for this man of God not an act of ecclesiastical con- 
descension but an exercise in Christian fellowship. He has 
staunchly defended the rights of labor; he has insisted that 


England provide 
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homes fit for humans; he has demanded a more equitable dis- 
tribution of the fruits of industry. 

It was inevitable that a storm of debate should center around 
Canterbury’s economic views. Some people have gone so far as 
to call him a Communist. Some have said he is a Socialist. 
Others look upon him as a misguided cleric whose zeal for eco- 
nomic reform has gone to his head at the expense of Tory 
pocketbooks. 

Certain it is that Wiliam Temple is no economic Bourbon. 
All England knows that, including the King, the Prime Min- 
ister, the members of Parliament, the industrialists, and the 
trade union leaders. They know that William Temple can’t be 
bought for thirty pieces of silver even though the silver is 
British pound sterling. This man hews to the line of justice. 
He doesn’t worry about where the chips will fall. He has never 
attacked the profit motive as such; he has been merciless in his 
criticism of an economic system that makes a priority of profits. 

Recently pressed for a clarification of his economic views, the 
Archbishop said: “Newspaper headlines have led some to sup- 
pose that I want to abolish both profit and interest. If that 
were so, I should not be so much a revolutionary as a donkey.” 
There’s the economic philosophy of the British Primate in a 
nutshell. Dr. Temple knows and has said that no business can 
be carried on if it makes no profits. What this stormy petrel 
of the British churches deplores is not profits, nor even the 
profit motive, but the predominance of the profit motive over 
all others. If that is a revolutionary conception, then the age in 
which today’s events are being cast is itself a revolutionary age. 
The Archbishop is at war with a capitalism that denies fellow- 
ship, just as he is opposed to a communistic order that denies 
personal freedom. What Temple wants is a Christian social 
order that will vouchsafe to labor no less than to capital the 
fundamentals of social and economic justice. 

As might be expected, the Primate is severely criticized for 
bringing the Church and religion into the open arena of eco- 
nomic disputation. Not long ago a whole column of such criti- 
cism appeared in the Daily Mail. Here’s a sample of what these 
critics say: “Should not the bishops seek to put their own house 
in order before they can claim the right to put other people’s 
houses in order?” “If we permit Episcopal dignitaries to dabble 
in these affairs they will have no time left to attend to man’s 
spiritual necessities.” Here’s the way one cleric put it: “I can 
assure you that the average clergyman is sick and tired of the 
political and economic speeches of our new Archbishop.” But 
the Archbishop is no sooner attacked than he is staunchly de- 
fended and in force. Not in many decades has an Archbishop 
of Canterbury been so widely acclaimed. Said one of these de- 
fenders in the Daily Mail: “How delightful to leave politics to 
the trained politicians! That’s how the war started!” Said an- 
other: “By getting to work on the practical matters of our 
social, economic, financial, national and international systems 
they (the bishops) are bringing into (Continued on page 60) 


The Archbishop of Canterbury and his wife as they waited outside St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, for the confirmation of his election ceremonies 








NATURE’S 
FIRST LAW 


IRMLY embedded in the mind of mankind is the maxim, 

“Self-preservation is Nature’s first law.” Wherever we 
look we see life struggling to preserve itself. The little flower 
in the crannied wall, which Tennyson said would explain the 
universe if one could understand it, that little flower is sink- 
ing its roots and lifting its petals in a brave effort to save 
itself. Consider the fowls of the air. They build their nests, 
shelter their young and migrate with the seasons, all as a 
part of the instinct for self-preservation. The concern for 
health which sends us to a doctor, the building of air-raid 
shelters, the struggle of a boy to equip himself with knowledge 
or a trade, the raising of armies, the conference of diplomats 
around a peace table—do not all these stem from the main 
root of man’s desire for self-preservation? And is not this 
desire the first law of Nature? Well, that is the belief on 
which we have been reared. 

Now, in the light of this law of self-preservation, how are 
we to explain the self-sacrifice which Jesus taught and 
supremely demonstrated when he deliberately laid down his 
life on the Cross? Or to come nearer home, how do we 
account for the acts of heroic sacrifice which take place around 
us in our own time—the mother giving her life for her child, 
the fireman dying to rescue the occupant of a burning build- 
ing, or the aviator crashing his plane into an enemy ship to 
sink it? 

We recall what they said to Jesus. When they beheld him 
hanging on the Cross, some cried sarcastically: “He saved 
others; himself he cannot save. If he be the King of Israel, 
let him now come down from the Cross and we will believe 
him.” However cruel those words were, they sounded plau- 
sible. There on the Cross was a man who had gone about 
professing to save people. He allowed men to call him Lord. 
He assumed to speak in the name of God as master of life 
and death. Surely if he really possessed such power, he would 
use it on himself. 


Secs would be the natural assumption. We take it for 
granted that if a physician has a secret cure, he will 
use it on himself. The lawyer who sets himself up as a coun- 
sellor of others ought to be able to manage his own affairs. 
The minister who preaches about “the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding” does not carry much conviction if 
his own life is frantic and flustered. Some years ago I watched 
a long-haired soap-box orator selling pamphlets which pre- 
sumed to offer guarantee for prosperity and happiness. As I 
looked at his threadbare clothes, I felt like saying, “Physician, 
heal thyself.” No wonder then that critics cried to Jesus on 
the Cross saying sarcastically, “He saved others, himself he 
cannot save.” Judged by Nature’s first law of self-preserva- 
tion, Jesus looked like a failure. 

How then are we to explain Jesus’ principle of self-sacrifice 
which was climaxed by the Cross? Was Jesus trying to repeal 
the natural law of self-preservation? We believe not. Jesus 
was a realist. He knew what was in man. The Great Physi- 
cian was well aware of life’s basic drives and desires. He 
saw man’s craving for health, and he was a healer. He under- 
stood how men longed for life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, and he said: “I am come that they might have 
life and have it more abundantly.” Jesus took it for granted 


by RALPH W. SOCKMAN 


that men desire to save themselves and based his appeal on 
that assumption, asking, “What shall it profit a man if he shall 
gain the whole world and forfeit his life? Or what shall a man 
give in exchange for his life?” 

No. I do not believe that Jesus was trying to repeal the 
law of self-preservation. Nor do I think he regarded the Cross 
as one of those spectacular exceptions which prove the rule. 
It might seem that acts of heroic self-sacrifice are related to 
the law of self-preservation somewhat as the geysers of Yellow- 
stone National Park are related to the flow of our rivers. 
Those geysers in Yellowstone shoot their streams of water 
upward, but that does not alter the fact that the prevailing 
direction of rainfall and waterfall is downward. So we might 
say that the Cross of Jesus and the heroic self-sacrifice to which 
he called his followers were intended to be merely spectacular 
geysers showing to what heights love can lift itself when 
under strong pressure. 


Re if Jesus had looked upon self-sacrifice as an heroic 
outburst of love in life’s emergencies, I do not believe 
that he would have talked about it as he did. Like all true 
gentlemen Jesus was averse to parading his heroism. He 
realized the note of unreality in those who go about asserting 
their willingness to sacrifice heroically. The husband, for 1- 
stance, who repeatedly tells his wife that he would gladly 
die for her, is quite often one who does not live or work 
very sacrificially for CHRISTIAN HERALD MAY 1943 © PAGE 26 
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her. The truly brave men rarely talk about their courage. 
And if Christ had thought of taking up the Cross as merely 
a spectacular demonstration of heroism, he certainly would 
not have talked so much about it. 

No. My belief is that Jesus neither tried to repeal Nature’s 
first law of self-preservation nor to demonstrate a dramatic 
exception to it. His purpose was to reveal the true way of 
understanding it. And to reveal this he laid down two or 
three principles which run counter to our commonly accepted 
practice. 

Christ’s first rule of self-preservation is this: If we are to 
save ourselves, we must look away from ourselves. Jesus re- 
versed the popular prescription of looking out for Number One. 
The trouble with the fellow who is always looking out for 
Number One is that he thereby fails to see the real and whole 
Number One. A person can see certain superficial features of 
himself by looking in the mirror. But photographers do not 
get the best results by taking pictures of persons while those 
subjects are studying themselves before mirrors. The most 
revealing photographs are those taken of unstudied expressions 
when the subject’s mind is directed to something outside 
himself. While Christ wants us to be our real selves, he does 
not set us looking at ourselves. His first lesson in self- 
knowledge is not to say as did the Greeks, “Know thyself.” 
Jesus said the first and great commandment is “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul 
and with all thy mind,” and the second is like unto it, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Our real selves come into 
expression and action when we look up at God and out at 
our neighbor. 


T IS platitude to say that the person who is always 

looking for his own happiness never finds it. It is not 
quite so trite but equally true that the individual who is ever 
keeping his eye on his own virtues even with the purpose of 


improving them tends to harden them into a juiceless self- 
righteousness. A friend of mine asks of everything he meets 
the question, “Is this good for me?” But so far as I can 
observe, he has never found what he is good for. We must take 
our eyes off ourselves even for the cultivation of our own 
virtues. 

Herein lies the difference, as I see it, between righteousness 
and goodness. The righteous person is concerned to keep his 
virtues unspotted, his record clean. The good person forgets 
his own spotlessness in the service of others. Is that not why 
a righteous person may often lack the winsomeness and lov- 
ableness of a good person? Is that not why Paul said, “Scarce- 
ly for a righteous man will one die: yet peradventure for a 
good man some would even dare to die.” Remember that in 
Jesus’ picture of the Last Judgment, the good who were saved 
did not even know how good they were. They said, “When 
saw we thee ahungered, or athirst. or naked, or in prison?” 

Yes, if we would save ourselves, we must look away from 
ourselves, for only thus do we see our real selves. 

Jesus’ second principle of self-preservation is this: If we 
are to save ourselves, we must spend ourselves. We cannot 
save life by hoarding it as we hoard money or sugar or tires. 
A man does not say: “Since I shall need all my strength in 
1944 I shall save my muscles this year.” No, thereby he would 
become weak and flabby. When a person tries to be a miser 
of his own health, he usually makes himself miserable. Those 
who are ever talking about conserving their strength, who are 
constantly watching for symptoms of illness and always cod- 
dling their complaints, such individuals become slaves of the 
thermometer and fugitives from germs, living below par and 
dying before their time. We develop our physical strength 
by spending it, and that exercise is most beneficial which takes 
our minds off the need of doing it. 

Similarly we enlarge our mental powers by spending them to 
the limit and thereby enlarging their limits. The intelligent 
student does not say, “Since I shall need all my niental strength in 
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I leave college, I shall conserve it during these four years.” 
(Some students, to be sure, do seem to act on that principle, 
but it does not work.) Mental talents, like the talents in Our 
Lord’s parable, are not to be buried for safekeeping but to 
be put to use. Otherwise they are lost. Whosoever tries to 
save his memory or his muscle, his love or his sympathy by 
not using them is sure to lose them. The power of love is 
never exhausted by use. Strangely but truly, a mother often 
loves most-the child she has had to forgive the most. 


ES, we save ourselves by spending ourselves, because 

thereby we learn our own needs. As Jesus said, when 
a friend knocks on our door at midnight and asks us to 
lend him three loaves, it is then that we wake up to see 
whether we have the bread of life. When some friend comes 
to us in the midnight of his soul asking for a help higher 
than human, it is then that we search our own hearts to see 
whether we have a living faith to share, and in the giving 
of the divine aid to him we discover the power of God for 
ourselves. A. S. M. Hutchinson, the novelist, in his book “This 
Freedom” told the story of a brilliant husband and wife 
whose careers were so successful that they seemed self- 
sufficient. Each continued to carry on a professional activity 
after their marriage. In their comfortable and convenient 
marriage there seemed to be no need of religion. But a boy 
was born to that union; and when that lad began to ask 
questions about the meaning of life, the parents were driven 
to find answer to his yearnings in something deeper than 
their professional careers. The call of their child sent them 
to their knees. In seeking to serve the cry of his soul, they 
found their own. Yes, we save ourselves by spending our- 
selves. 

And now we look at a third principle which Jesus laid 
down in this law of self-preservation. It is this: If we would 
save ourselves, we must deny ourselves. 

The lawn of my boyhood home was fenced with an ever- 
green hedge. It was so sturdy and symmetrical that we were 
proud of its beauty. Every year when it was trimmed, I 
thought that the trimmer was cutting away too much. But 
gradually I learned that only by such radical pruning could 
the graceful character of that hedge be preserved. 

Similarly our lives must be pruned if they are to grow 
in grace and fullness of stature. Our instinctive desires branch ° 
out in all directions, and the lower branches must be trimmed 
if the higher are to be developed. Jesus was not running 
counter to nature’s law of self-preservation when he said: “If 
any man would be my disciple, let him deny himself, take 
up his cross and follow me.” So many people foolishly 
assume that self-denial and _ self-sacrifice are restrictions 
foisted on us by religion to curb the natural enjoyments of 
men. Ah, no, they are a part of nature’s principle of self- 
development. Horace Mann, the pioneer educator, once 
wrote: “In vain do they talk of happiness who never subdued 
an impulse in obedience to a principle. He who never sac- 
rificed a present to a future good, or a personal to a general 
one, can speak of happiness only as the blind do of colors.” 

The road to happiness runs through the region of sacrifice. 
The athlete, the artist, the scholar, as well as the saint have 
had to learn that “narrow is the road and straight the gate 
which leadeth unto life.” Self-denial is the very alphabet of 
character, and like the alphabet of letters should be learned 
in childhood. But we parents in our desire that our children 
should have the advantages which we lacked, sometimes 
cushion them against those self-denials which would be most 
to their advantage. We have allowed our modern comforts 
to make us morally soft. Then when war comes we rush 
to develop a toughened morale. As Professor Ellwood of 
Duke University reminds us, the record of recent years is 
that we alternate between being playboys in peacetime and 
soldiers in wartime. Unless we and the other peoples of the 
world learn the self-discipline of peace we shall continue to 
suffer the self-destruction of war. (Continued on page 48) 





AGNES BARDEN DUSTEN 


NE gray November morning, 

Nancy climbed the broad 
stairs of the Wilkins’ home and entered 
the pleasant front chamber. The doctor, 
who had been stricken with a heart at- 
tack two weeks before, sat propped up in 
a chair by the window, looking listlessly 
out over the walled garden, bordered by 
pear and plum trees, which had been 
the pride of his life, as it had been that 
of his father and grandfather before him. 
Uncle Nathan had driven around to the 
barn to see what chores he could find 
to do. 

The thoughts of the whole neighbor- 
hood had been centered for many days 
in that house, but farmers are hard work- 
ing folk. Corn must be husked, wood 
must be sawed and stacked in sheds for 
winter; farm chores are never done. So 
only Uncle Nathan had found time to 
look in upon his old friend every day. 
This afternoon Nancy had brought a 
cooked chicken, and the doctor’s wife 
had sent her up to the invalid with a 
cup of steaming broth. 

Nancy’s heart was wrung with pity 
for the genial old doctor she had known 
all her life. 

“Ah, Friday’s child,” he said weakly 
in greeting. “That’s what your father 
used to call you, Nancy—Friday’s Child 
whose star foretells that she will always 
be thinking of others. The broth is ex- 
cellent, my dear.” But though she urged 
him gently, as Mrs. Wilkins had bidden 
her, the invalid sipped but a little and 
set down the cup with a trembling hand. 
After a few minutes he seemed to forget 
it, and his visitor as well, and his gaze 
wandered out again to his frost-stricken 
garden. 

“Tf he would only take an interest in 
something,” Mrs. Wilkins sighed, as 
Nancy came down stairs. “Losing the 
old place is taking the heart right out of 
him, and he’s just drifting away from 
me.” 

“T know.” Nancy’s face was puckered 
in anxious lines. “It isn’t fair. He’s 
worked years and years for Deerwander 
and Meadville. He’s doctored all the sick 
and helped the poor folks and the farm- 
ers.” 

“The money he borrowed from the 
Clarendon Bank,” stated Mrs. Wilkins, 
“that’s made all the trouble, was for 
the Cooperative Market in Meadville. 
How was any one to know that it would 
fail when the chain store moved in?” 

“Uncle Nathan says your pine lumber 
lot would pay the debt, give it a few 
years more.” Nancy tried to comfort her 
friend. 

“But that’s what they won’t give us— 
time. Cyrus Doane, the banker, is hand- 
in-glove with Joel Mead, and Mead has 
always wanted this place—has tried to 


buy it a dozen times. He means to live 
here because it’s the finest old homestead 
on the mountain.” 

There were voices outside, and Uncle 
Nathan and Jonathan Crag entered. 
Mrs. Wilkins looked earnestly into the 
Woodcarver’s kindly face, but hope died 
out as he shook his head in his silent 
way. 

“Tt was wasted breath,” Uncle Nathan 
told her. “We went to Cyrus Doane this 
morning and did our best. He said the 
year was up that the law allowed for 
redeeming the property after the fore- 
closure and the bank wants its money. 
The auction is to be next Thursday.” 

“Tt’s not right,” Jonathan Crag said 
simply. 

“Who expects mercy from a Shylock?” 
Mrs. Wilkins cried scornfully. After a 
little, she spoke more quietly. “Folks 
owe the doctor hundreds of dollars. Per- 
haps if I could collect some . . . if they 
realized . . . you can see from the doc- 
tor’s books.” She led the way into the 
orderly and deserted office and pulled out 
a ledger, over which they all bent, study- 
ing it. , 

“There’s the Kennedys . . 
lost their home by fire . . . nothing could 
be collected there,” murmured Mrs. 
Wilkins, pointing out a long list of visits. 
“But the Hortons—the doctor has treat- 
ed the grandfather for rheumatism for 
years.” 

“Abel Cross owes eighty-four dollars,” 
reckoned Uncle Nathan. “And the An- 
dersons, with all those children, more 
than a hundred—and look here! Nancy 
set down these figures.” 

“Why, there’s more than enough to 
pay the debt!” Nancy rejoiced, adding 
the total. 

“But it cannot be collected,” Jona- 
than Crag said quietly. “I know these 
people.” 

“Guess you're right,” agreed Uncle 
Nathan ruefully. 

“The doctor always said there was no 
way out, but I couldn’t believe it,” said 
Mrs. Wilkins. “The sale will have to go 
through, but it will—” she went quickly 
out of the room and up stairs. 

Uncle Nathan and the Woodcarver 
stopped to talk a bit in the yard. “The 
place will have to go under the hammer, 
for the stock and tools won’t bring 
much,” Uncle Nathan concluded. “Joel 
Mead will bid it in cheap, for nobody 
else around here has much money.” 

“We have a week,” Jonathan Crag 
answered. “Much can be done in a 
week’s time.” 

Nancy tossed restlessly that night, a 
picture of the cheerful, busy doctor, her 
father’s friend, sitting day after day, 
white and listless, looking blankly out 
over his garden, always before her. “He 
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thinks nobody cares, after all his years 
of toil. If folks only understood .. .” 

After breakfast the next morning, hav- 
ing sent Penny to school with Lynnie 
for the day, Nancy drove away behind 
old Charlie on a secret mission. 

At the crossroads she met Jerry on 
his way to Meadville. 

“Where are you off to so early?” he 
asked, halting prancing Lady. 

Nancy hesitated. “I don’t know as it 
will do a bit of good,” she said, after 
relating the facts of the old doctor's 
weakness and discouragement, “but folks 
—so many of them—owe him something 
which they can pay, and gratitude and 
remembrance mean more than money 
sometimes. I thought there couldn’t be 
any harm in just visiting his friends and 
letting them know how much he needs 
heartening just now. Jerry, if you only 
had seen him! It can’t be too late to do 
something!” 

“T suppose you folks think—” Jerry 
looked away from the questioning, earn- 
est gray eyes and i.'l to stroking Lady’s 
satin-smooth neck, “that Dad forced the 
sale of the Wilkins’ place. I had a talk 
with him about it. I don’t know much 
about business, but it seems the old 
doctor got himself so in debt that the 
bank just has to sell him out.” 

Nancy took her courage in both hands. 
“Uncle Nathan says that’s not true, 
she said levelly. “And I guess every- 
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The three slipped out of the window to the roof beneath, and dropped to the ground. 


Under the cover of the darkness, they made their way to the back of the feeding-shed unseen 


body is wondering why you don’t know 
how the business your father left you as 
a responsibility is being managed. 
You’re not in the infant class—or are 
you?” She lifted the reins and old Char- 
le plodded on up the mountain road. 
Twice Jerry turned to look back at the 
erect figure, on the jolting wagon seat, 
which looked so forlorn and yet some- 
how indomitable. 

Nancy visited seven families that day 
—families that had more cause to be 
grateful to Doctor Wilkins than to any 
other man on earth. Driving home that 
afternoon, she knew there were loyal and 
anxious hearts which had not forgotten, 
and who now understood the old doctor’s 
need as she understood it. 

The following day, while worn Mrs. 
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Wilkins was taking her daily nap, Nancy 
was not surprised when she opened the 
Wilkins’ door to a party of two men and 
three women, all old friends of the doc- 
tor. She conducted them at once up- 
stairs to the room where the invalid sat 
silently by the window, and went to call 
the doctor’s wife. 

The open and 
Nancy, sitting tensely erect on the hall 
window-seat, could both hear and see the 
visitors. 

“Hall and I had to stop right in corn- 
husking time to bring these women folks 
over to see for themselves how you're 
making out, Doc,” jovial Tom Leavitt, 
who owned a prosperous farm at the foot 
of the mountain, was saying. 
they’re sort of a delegation 
whole neighborhood—a crazy 


chamber door was 


“You see, 
from the 
neighbor- 


hood lately, if you ask me! You can’t go 
anywheres, from Clarendon to Crystal 
Lake these days, but what you hear one 
long Wilkins howl. As one man to an- 
other, Doc, I beg of you, if it’s your last 
gasp, to send word back that you’re on 
the mend and stop their clack!” 

“Tom Leavitt, hush up,” his 
wife’s horrified voice rose above the doc- 
tor’s faint chuckle. “He’s no more man- 
ners in a sick room than a—a bullfrog,” 
she apologized. “We brought the doctor 
a few little snacks, Mrs. Wilkins, hoping 
he could relish just a bit.” She lifted a 
snowy napkin from a_ basket of the 
choicest of culinary products, the work 
of justly celebrated cooks. 

“We don’t want to tire you, Doctor,” 
the quiet voice of Henry Hall, owner of 
the Hillcrest Poultry Farm, spoke mean- 
ingly. “But the farmers roundabout sent 
word by me for you not to worry none 
about—next Thursday. We want you to 


you 





know that we don’t take kindly to the 
notion of anybody but a Wilkins living 
on this old homestead. We'll be seeing 
you again, Sir.” 

There seemed to be some impediment 
in the doctor’s speech. He could only 
beam upon them, these good friends of 
his, and mutter feebly his goodbyes. 

Thursday came, an Indian summer 
day of mild sunshine and hazy distance. 
A few thin leaves showed yellow on the 
Wilkins’ maples, and crows were cawing 
in the pine lot. Nancy and Uncle Nathan 
drove over as soon as their morning work 
was done. Jonathan Crag was already 
there. He was personally directing the 
disposition of the farm tools and ma- 
chinery which two of the homesteaders 
were making ready for inspection. 

The auction was advertised for eleven 
o'clock. At ten, farmers began arriving, 
on foot, on horseback, in cars and wag- 
ons. There was not a woman or child in 
the crowd. Men in overalls and _ rolled 
shirt sleeves, men in worn and _ shiny 
serge suits, tipped back their wide- 
brimmed hats and greeted each other 
jovially. They filled the side yard under 
the hour-glass elms, and still they came 
until it seemed to Nancy, watching from 
an upstairs window, as if every farmer 
and homesteader on or near the moun- 
tain had turned out; and from Meadville 
came a delegation of shopkeepers and 
village workers, half a hundred strong led 
by Ben Bryce. 

At half-past ten Cyrus Doane drove 
his long blue car into the yard, and with 
him was Joel Mead. Both men sat 


silently in the closed car for some time, 
looking out over the good-natured crowd. 
As Auctioneer Lyman Berry, a small, 
wiry man with a tremendous voice, 
mounted a meal-chest and shouted for 
order, the two men joined the throng 
around the auctioneer. 

The first bid, on a wheelbarrow, was 
greeted with cheers. 

“Three cents.” Tom Leavitt's deep voice 
set the tenor of the day’s sales. The bids 
rose until seven cents was reached. 

“Sell it! Sell it!” shouted a score of 
laughing voices. “Knock it off at seven 
cents.” 

“Sold!” roared Lyman Berry. 

The sale went on rapidly. A garden 
cultivator brought a dime. A dump-cart 
twelve cents. 

Up in the window of the farm-house 
the old doctor and his wife were ex- 
citedly watching. What did it all mean? 

Bidding went briskly forward. A score 
or more of stalwart men hemmed Cyrus 
Doane and Joel Mead in so closely that 
they could hardly stir, and a hundred 
hearty voices drowned any and all pro- 
tests. The farm was sold for twenty-five 
dollars to Jonathan Crag. 

The sale was over. The old doctor and 
his wife could only stare, speechless with 
bewilderment, at each other. Presently 
Tom Leavitt with Cyrus Doane and half 
a dozen smiling farmers tramped up the 
stairs and into the doctor’s presence. 
Joel Mead seemed to have disappeared. 

“Doctor, we’ve come to give your 
property back to you,” Farmer Leavitt 
announced. “We brought Pinckney along 
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“There’s not such another flock on the mountain,” Nancy de- 
clared proudly. “‘They’ve fattened wonderfully on the range.” 


as attorney to draw up the papers and 
here they are, all legal. And the boys 
added this, just what the sale came to.” 
He laid a long envelope on the table 
beside the invalid’s chair. “Now Cyrus 
Doane will speak his piece.” 

The banker from Clarendon halted and 
stammered a bit, but the gist of his re- 
marks was that he would be only too 
glad to extend the time on the mortgage 
five years, under the circumstances. And 
he put that in writing, on a leaf of a 
notebook Jonathan Crag handed him. 

That night, excited and happy, Nancy 
lay thinking over the wonderful after- 
noon. The old doctor had smiled at her, 
his old-time, cheery smile, when she had 
carried in his supper tray. The load was 
lifted from his mind, his home was saved, 
and he was cheered and heartened. He 
would get well. 


As it neared Thanksgiving Day, and 
the harvest was gathered, the Hartwells 
took careful stock of the summer’s work, 
and found it satisfactory. Best of all, the 
turkey flock would give the family need- 
ed cash for clothes and other expenses. 

“There’s not such another flock on the 
mountain,” Nancy declared proudly. 
“They’ve fattened wonderfully on the 
range.” 

“They’ve done well,” agreed Uncle 
Nathan. “And it won’t be many days 
now before we can market them.” 

But trouble was brewing. That very 
day Ann Crosby, meeting Nancy driving 
her flock to the beech grove, stopped to 
give her a word of warning. “Mrs. Kelly’s 
flock of thirty turkeys disappeared yes- 
terday.” 

“Disappeared!” gasped Nancy. 

“Mrs. Kelly was just telling me about 
it. It seems the turkeys didn’t come to 
the house as usual and they’ve scoured 
the whole mountainside and can’t find a 
feather. They suspicion the Dormans 
got hold of them some way, but they 
can’t prove it.” 

“Who are the Dormans, and where are 
they?” Nancy’s eyes were wide with 
alarm. 

“They are a family that moved into 
that old Benton house up on the Ridge 
last month. They’re a Gypsy lot, poor 
and shiftless, and the farmers around 
here have lost more than a little since 
they came. Of course those turkeys may 
just have wandered off somewheres and 
may be found later; but I’d keep a sharp 
eye on this flock and not let them stray 
away by themselves.” 

After dark that night Jerry, who had 
come over to bring Uncle Nathan the 
weekly newspaper, heard sounds of alarm 
from the shed where the flock roosted. 
Hurrying down he beheld Nancy holding 
a struggling young gobbler while trying 
to bind a scarlet thread about a wing 
feather. 

“What’s that for?” questioned Jerry 
in amazement. “A cure for croup?” 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The Prime Minister inspects U.S, Army troops on Parliament Hill in Ottawa. 


ET it be remembered that at a time of war, nearly every- 

one is under great strain. Just when we most need to be 
clear-headed, in order to face the hard facts before us, there 
is all too frequentiy a very real inclination to give way to 
dangerous tendencies merely as an escape from realities. 
Under the influence of alcoholic stimulants, mistakes are 
quickly and often irretrievably made. The best insurance 
against such risks is to cultivate a temperance in all things. 
_ Few would venture to deny the advantages of temperance in 
Increasing the efficiency of a nation at war. Yet many hesi- 
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Tuis is the third of a series of statements on the liquor 
question written for Christian Herald by twelve out- 
standing leaders. This month’s statement comes from 


W. L. Mackenzie King 


PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA 


its benefits and to set the necessary example. Many persons, 
young and old, accept alcoholic stimulants merely because they 
think it is expected of them. They do not wish to occasion 
embarrassment to others by a refusal to take what is offered 
to them by way of hospitality. To most sensitive natures, it 
requires much more courage not to yield to some social habit, 
or fashion, or custom, than it does to face physical danger and 
peril. A change of attitude in some things at a time of war 
might be made to constitute a code of honor. 

Just as in today’s struggle for world supremacy, new methods 
and weapons of war have come to replace other and less ef- 
fective methods and weapons, so a total war effort has come 
to mean a new kind of leadership; leadership which in every 
town, in every social group, in every factory, in every barracks, 
and in every home, will set an example for others, and will 
give them the inspiration to follow it. 

Shall we then not resolve to do whatever lies within our 
power to save further sacrifice of human life, and to shorten 
this terrible war? The coming year can hardly fail to see all 
our armed forces engaged in a life and death struggle with the 
enemy. We may be called upon to witness the greatest ordeal 
through which we have ever been obliged to pass. To be equal 
to that ordeal, we must put on the whole armor of God. 
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ing of an evening, you are 
moved to look up, when a neighbor comes 
into the room, to exclaim, “Do you know, 
I’m sure you'd enjoy this book! Let me 
tell you about it.” It is on that neigh- 
borly impulse to share an interest and a 
pleasure that I am moved to tell Chris- 
tian Herald readers about six especially 
interesting books which I have recently 
been reading. They are closely connected 
with each other, although I am sure that 
not one of the authors ever heard of any 
of the others. For that matter they are 
closely connected with an author, now 
dead, Clarence Day, who wrote those 
delightful reminiscences of his boyhood 
and youth called “Life with Father’. 
Since the fabulous success of that book 
and the play made out of it, we have had 
a series of books about family life as it 
looked to people in their childhood. 






























































































































































None are more interesting, touching, 
and thought-provoking than the ac- 
counts of immigrant life in our country 
as it was thirty or so years ago. Five 
such recollections of childhood have been 
published very recently; all are well writ- 
ten and readable. One is about an Italian 
family living in Rochester, New York; 
one about a Chinese-American family; 
one about the frail little Negro boy who 
earned his living from the age of ten on 
and became the great scientist, George 
Washington Carver; one about Nor- 
wegians; and one about a Syrian-Ameri- 
can. Every one of these five volumes 
makes inspiring reading, being full of 
vigorous, forward-looking Americanism. 

But before I begin to share with you 
my delight over these five splendid 
books, another must be mentioned as a 
sort of preface and framework for the 
five. This is the autobiography of one 
of the finest citizens our nation has ever 
had—Dr. Alice Hamilton, friend and 
co-worker with Jane Addams, learned 
specialist in diseases caused by bad 
working conditions in industry. Widely 











experienced, deep-hearted, fearless, she is 
one of the human beings who restore 
your faith in humanity. She was born 
in Indiana, studied in Germany and at 
Johns Hopkins University in the early 
days of that great institution. She gave 
her professional skill untiringly to help 
health conditions in factories and mills 
and has lived through a long and signifi- 
cant period of our American history. 
Reporting on industrial conditions of 
only a little more than thirty years ago, 
this judicious, fair-minded physician and 
sociologist writes, “Big industry em- 
ployed immigrant labor almost exclu- 
sively at that time. In the heavy in- 
dustries especially, the rule was to work 
the men as hard as possible—the seven- 
day week and twelve-hour day continued 
in steel until 1922—pay them as low 
wages as possible, and then, when Ameri- 
can ideas began to penetrate, and revolt 
to raise its head, to put it down with 
force, discharge and blacklist the trouble- 
makers, and start afresh with a new lot 
of immigrants. 
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“In this, it must be added, the heavy 
industries were greatly helped by the 
courts of law and by the state constabu- 
lary forces. Employers deliberately chose 
such men because it meant no protest 
against low wages and wretched housing 
and dangerous work, no trouble with 
wion agents; but rather a surplus of 
eager, undemanding labor. They wanted 
to have men whom they could deal with 
as if they were children, but in that case 
they should have treated them with the 
protective care and patient guidance 
that children are entitled to. They had 
all the advantages of the system; they 
took, for the most part, none of the 
responsibilities that it entailed.” 

Coming from one of the finest and 
most level-headed Americans in our his- 
tory, these are heart-breaking words for 
her fellow countrymen. We should not 
try to evade the sorrow and remorse 
evoked by them for the terrible human 
suffering endured by those first genera- 
tions of newcomers to our country. Only 
if we realize fully how our nation failed 
to protect these helpless strangers in our 
midst, will we be able to do our duty 
now as citizens of our republic. 

But in fairness to America and as food 
for faith and hope, we will do well to 
look at life as it was seen by the chil- 
dren of those newcomers of a generation 
ago. To be aware of what they accom- 
plished by the combination of the priv- 
ileges offered them by their new coun- 
try and the glorious elasticity of youth, 
will widen our hearts until they can 
hold both remorse and joy. 

For these books of childhood recollec- 
tions are not embittered, not resentful 
and not in the least unhappy—although 
they are shadowed in many places by 
the prejudice felt in too many American 
communities against all non-English- 
speaking people. The Chinese-American 
who in “Father and Glorious Descend- 
ant” tells the cheerful story of his growth 
from a lively little boy into a thoughtful, 
highly educated, well-integrated Ameri- 
can; the Norwegian-American girl who in 
“Mama’s Bank Account” gives us a 
heart-warming picture of her adorable, 
loving, resourceful mother making such 
a joyful business out of keeping a board- 
ing house; the Sicilian-American — in 
“Mount Allegro,” with his exuberant, 


irrepressible Italian clan, loving, hating, 
forgiving, laughing, weeping, rejoicing, 
living every minute of their lives: the 


black-haired, black-eyed, dark-skinned 
cobbler of “Syrian Yankee”; the thin, 
penniless little Negro orphan boy long- 
ing to be a scientist and earning his liv- 
ing by doing washing—those five grew 
wp in communities which looked down on 
“Wops,” “Hunkies” and Syrians, which 
exploited the Chinese and Negroes in all 
‘orts of outrageously unjust ways, which 
labeled as “undesirable foreigners” little 
blonde Norwegian girls from clean, self- 
respecting, intelligent, —_ well-educated 
families, 
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Yet they attended the American pub- 
lic schools of their communities, schools 
full of faults and prejudices it is true, 
under-staffed and over-worked—a_ door 
not exactly welcomingly opened to these 
children, but at least not locked. And 
they lived side-by-side with other boys 
and girls, all of them electric with the 
magical life-force of youth. The result 
was not what psychoanalysts aid our 
own guilty consciences would expect— 
neuroses, phobias, obsessions, 
twisted and warped personalities. On the 
contrary. You will seldom meet in books 
or in life more cheerful, well-poised, con- 
structively-minded, hopeful people than 
these young fellow-citizens of ours. And 
if you know any better or more loyal 
Americans—well, you’re lucky. 

The enthusiasm of the “Syrian- 
Yankee” cobbler for American institu- 
tions, customs and opportunities which 
we so negligently take for granted, has 
brought tears to the eyes of Rotary 
Clubs, high-school assemblies, and other 
American audiences who, all over the 
United States, have heard him tell the 
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nervous 


story of the incredible hardships of his 
childhood, his struggles to find a place 
for himself in the new country, apparent- 
ly in no hurry to make him welcome, and 
his heartfelt appreciation for the chance 
to live a really human life which finally 
by dint of effort, he was able to discover 
amid the welter of poverty and contempt 
for foreigners. 

The story of Dr. Carver’s successful 
life also brings a lump into the throat of 
any reader. Here’s the undersized, ten- 
year-old child, setting out into the big 
world all by himself, to earn his living 
and to get an education at an age when 
most little boys are still tucked into be:l 
by their mothers. 

“Father and Glorious Descendant,’ 
the story of the development of a little 
Chinese boy in San Francisco into 
learned and mellow American, has mo 
fun in it than the Syrian hymn to Amer- 
ica, or the chronicle of the Negro scien- 
tist’s glorious ascent from the low places 
to the highest. Never was there a more 
natural American boy than this son of a 
genial, successful, life-enjoying Chinese 
merchant. We can but laugh wryly over 
the futile attempts of his family to make 
him share 
mistake all families are 
apt to make) in the magnificent culture 
of his ancestors. There’s the boy’s irre- 
pressible desire to join in the lively play 
of kids of his age, rather than to acquire 
a knowledge of the beauties of Chinese 
script. 

In “Mama’s Bank Account,” the 
chronicles of the hard-working, intelli- 
gent, attractive 


(at too young an age, the 
conscientious 


Norwegian-American 
family, there is more sentiment and some 
pathos—these reminiscences are written 
by a daughter, not a son of the home. 
But there is mellow humor along with a 
heart-warming picture of affectionate 
family feeling, and a revelation of how 
our public schools look to the newcomers 
in them. Here, as in “Syrian Yankee,” 
we have a sure-fire book for reading 
aloud, delightful for any group, young or 
old. 

The story of Dr. Carver’s life and the 
stirring autobiography of that noble 
American citizen, Dr. Alice Hamilton, 
able and serious studies of American life 
as they are, would best suit grown-un 
readers. There’s no American but would 
be the better for contact with them, no 
adult American who would not find them 
absorbingly interesting, strengthening, 
As to the Chinese fam- 
ily and the hilarious and emotional Ital- 
ian-American one, they are written with 
such verve and dash that although they 
are true chronicles they can be recom- 
mended to any reader of fiction. And 
finally, if you are looking for a good 
novel to carry you out of the trouble 
and anxiety and pain of the times we 
live in, you can’t do better than to settle 
down for an evening with “Mount Alle- 
gro.” It has the power that a good 
piece of fiction has, to move you, stir 
you, and entertain vou. 


and encouraging. 
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No matter if sailors have drifted away from their churches at home, they come to services on board ship 


“ETERNAL FATHER, 
STRONG TO SAVE” 


By Chaplain James C. Claypool, U.S.N.R. 


as told to Howard Rushmore 


W... Japanese bombers rained death on his ship and enemy shells struck 
around him, Chaplain James C. Claypool praised the Lord, but passed no ammu- 
nition. Actually, he disapproves the sentiments of that popular song dedicated 
to Navy Chaplains. His story tells of the contributions ministers are making to the 
morale of our armed forces under fire. A long-time member of the Reserve 
Chaplain’s Corps of the Navy, Chaplain Claypool was Superintendent of the 
Providence (R. |.) district of the Methodist Church before he was commissioned in 
1941. Born in lowa, he was raised in Hannibal, Missouri, from which town he 
left, a boy of twenty, in 1918, to join the U. S$. Marines. While stationed in Cuba, 
he determined to take up the ministry and returned after the armistice to receive 
his education at DePauw College and Boston University. He was ordained in 
1923. He now holds the rank of Commander, U.S.N.R. 


prrene was quiet in the sick bay; 
quiet and the grim reality of piled 


white bandages and waiting lengths of 
stretchers and efficient medical attendants 
moving about inspecting the instruments 
which were to save agony and the lives 
of men. I watched these attendants at 


seconds merging past and future into the 
awesome present. The moment before 
battle is always like that. It is a brief 
eternity before the guns thunder and 
you feel the impact of alien metal into 
the ship around you. 

I had taken my post in the sick bay 


the tools of their healing and admired 
them for their coolness, yet I could detect 
in them what I, too, felt: the sudden 
crowding of the minutes, the coalescent 


when word came through that a surface 
engagement was imminent. A few days 
before, a bombing attack had taught me 
that a Navy Chaplain’s place during 


Chaplain James C. Claypool, U,S.N.R. 


combat is where the wounded are; I felt 
a quick realization now that there would 
be more injured this time. We had beaten 
off that bombing raid near the Solomons 
with a minimum of casualties; and our 
guns had sent dozens of Japanese planes 
flaming into the sea. 

IT had been on deck then, watching the 
enemy planes drone in steady formation 
overhead, silver and bird-like against the 
sun. They seemed more like toys than 
Japanese bombers; it was not until one 
of their 500 pound bombs landed a few 
feet from me and almost knocked me 
down with the force of the concussion 
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that I fully realized they meant to kill 
ys. Thank God, they inflicted little dam- 

to the men of our ship and to the 
hip itself. But now it was to be the 
more deadly combat of surface craft 
tanding off beyond the horizon and 
dugging each other with tons and tons 
of steel. 

The second hand of my wrist watch 
gemed to creep; I could even hear its 
faint tick in the stillness. One of the 
men in the hospital detail paused be- 
side me. 

“This is my first action, 
Chaplain,” he said. “Yours, too, sir?” 

I looked at his boyish face, browned 
by many a summer under the ‘sun of 
the Dakota plains. MacGowan was a 
fam boy, fresh to the Navy life, but 
already a part of it. 

“Yes it is, MacGowan. Worried?” 

“IT try to keep my mind off it. Pve 
been thinking about your sermon. The 
one you preached last Sunday, about the 
burning bush.” 

He talked on, seriously, forcing him- 
self to think of the present, seeking com- 
panionship from the presence of his 
Chaplain. As I looked into the face of 


surface 


ing the chaplain, is wearing a lifebelt. 


this boy, I thought of another youngster 
from the Middle West listening to an- 
other sermon delivered twenty-five years 
ago. 

MacGowan brought to my mind a 
picture of myself at twenty, standing in 
the twilight of a Cuban jungle in my 
Marine uniform listening to a Navy 
Chaplain tell us about a burning bush 
and the message of the Lord. That was 
in 1918 and another war. 

Like MacGowan, I had cast my lot 
on the side of freedom, leaving an educa- 
tion in mid-stream for the Marines and 
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a post in Cuba. My life had been that 
of a normal American boy; my father was 
a Methodist minister, as was his father 
before him; I had breathed the clean air 
of the Middle West and its lessons of 
religious and political tolerance. In Cuba 
I had missed those simple facts of home 
life and even more had missed the Sunday 
sermons. So when a Navy Chaplain had 
landed in Cuba and preached to us from 
an Old Testament text one evening, I 
suddenly felt the call to serve. I knew 
then I owed something to my Lord; I 
stood there, tall and lank in my Marine 
uniform listening to the deep voice of 
the Chaplain and full of the consciousness 
that I had found my place in life. Yes, 
that had been twenty-five years ago... . 

MacGowan was still talking and I 
forced myself out of my reverie. 

“Tve always liked the Old Testament, 
Chaplain. The Book of Kings has—” 

The words vanished in a rush of sound 
around us. The roar of our guns shook 
the ship; we could feel the reverberations 
in the sick bay as the topside turrets let 
go at the enemy. The blasts became 
continuous; over their crash came the 
splintering sound of steel and we knew 


ACME, AND U. S. NAVY OFFICIAL 
Services held “between decks’ on a troop transport. Note that everyone, includ- 


A nurse stands in right foreground 


our ship was being hit. 

“This is it, Chaplain,” said MacGowan, 
returning to his post. The tenseness was 
gone from all of us now and there was 
a job to do. I knew that when four sea- 
men carried in a limp form. I helped 
place the boy in a stretcher and while 
doctors eased his agony as best they 
could, I prayed silently by his side. 

Other limp figures were brought in and 
I moved from one to another, praying, 
aiding the doctors, only half-hearing the 
noise of the guns. I had often wondered 
what I would do in combat. I had doubt- 
ed I could maintain the self-confidence so 


necessary; the courage that a Chaplain 
must match, spark for spark, with that 
of his men. After a moment I forgot 
those doubts. There 
place for them. 

We worked in silence. We prayed in 
silence, the wounded and I. One lad was 
dying and he looked up at me and asked 
me to say the Lord’s Prayer with him. 
We said it quietly and when I was 
through he was dead. 

There were others whose agony was 
so great they gripped the sides of their 
bunks until their fingers cracked, but no 
moan came from them. They didn’t call 
for me, these boys; I came to them. They 
would look up at me with pain-filled eyes 
and some of them would grin. One or 
two gripped my hand. I didn’t notice 
the blood that stained my uniform or 
the shudder of the cabin around me under 
the impact of the enemy shells. Tl 
never forget those calm eyes looking into 
my own; not entreatingly, but confidently. 

The action was brief, but those minutes 
were ageless, I was bending over a lad 
from Minnesota, reassuring him, when 
we both became aware of the silence. 
The guns had stopped. 

“We won,” said the boy. 
would.” 

“Yes, Tommy. We did.” 

The sounded strange and I 
realized I had seen too many victories 
of the human soul in those last tragic 
moments to think of the victory of stee! 
over steel or man over man. 


was no time or 


“T knew we 


words 


That night, with a great storm raging, 


5 
we buried the from Iowa and 


Minnesota and Pennsylvania in the 
turbulent Pacific and said our prayers 
for those who had died to keep those 
far-off places sanctified with freedom 
and honor. I don’t remember what I 
said as the bodies were committed to 
the sea; I remember the rain hard against 
my face and against the solemn faces of 
the boys’ shipmates. 


lads 


Two days later, riding a calm sea, we 
held memorial services. I had no. pre- 
pared text; you don’t follow pages of 
cold, impersonal notes on such an oc- 
casion. I said something about “our ship- 
mates being transferred to another duty” 
and we sang the Navy hymn, “Eternal 
Father, Strong to Save.” Then I went to 
my cabin and the men went back to their 
battle stations. The agony of that service 
still leaves a scar across my mind. 

It isn’t easy to talk about those things 
I saw off the Solomons. But that is part 
of a Chaplain’s life, a tragic and unfor- 
getable portion. There are other things. 

Since I boarded a warship last June, I 
have learned a great deal. Personally, I 
believe such active duty as this brings 
new visions and new ideals to any minis- 
ter. Military life is a world far removed 
from civilian thoughts and habits and in 
many cases, you are in close contact with 
the soul of these men and boys. 

The boys like their Chaplain—if he is 
sincere. When those boys came to my 

(Continued on page 59) 





Tom York—villain, idler, cynic, drunk—sneers at Christ and all Tom York, defeated and desperate, brings a touch of melodrama 


Christians—and spends his wife’s hard-earned cash for liquor when he attempts to murder banker Ed Hale. He almost does it... 
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Religion in the Films 
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be shown in every church in America. Made in Hollywood, with 
professional talent and technique, the picture is in the present 
tense and in modern dress; it deals with people even as you and 


eee 


oe 


|, with a little church even as yours and mine. A wayward and 
lovable boy, an unscrupulous business man, a liquor-crazed gun- 
man, a young wife and husband (headed for divorce), a doctor— 
\ these meet and feel the Power of God. It is not preachy; it is 
§ real! It not only entertains, but it leaves you deeply stirred, 
, spiritually. There is nothing quite like it in religious movies— 
} nor in Hollywood! 

\ Christian Herald recommends it without reservation. Preachers, 
} parents, teachers—see it! Write the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
) Missouri, at 3558 Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri, for full 
\ 
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particulars on 
Young David Worne steals a car, flees in panic from the police, breaks his 


mother’s heart. She is the sort of saintly mother who sits in your church 


THE POWER OF GOD 
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Jonathan—just Jonathan—Lincolnesque, Christ-like,—lives humbly and The climax comes when death and the doctor fight for the life of the daugh- 
teaches humbly of the mercy and glory of Christian faith. Here he tells Dr. ter of the man who would have given impetuous David Worne “a maximum 


Bradden what Christianity is, in short sharp words that stab the heart sentence” in jail. Prayer suddenly becomes important—and prayer wins! 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS 
For the Quiet Hour 


BY DR. ARCHER WALLACE 


MAY. 1943 


{ SATURDAY, MAY 1 } § 


A RELIGION OF SINGING 
“HIS MERCY ENDURETH FOR EVER” 
READ PSALM 107 


Wuen the body of a well-known in- 
fidel rested in his home on the banks 
of the Hudson river, some years ago, 
the telegraph carried this intimation 
regarding the funeral service: “There 
will be no singing.” That was very 
significant. The undertone of all Chris- 
tian teaching is that every experience 
can be turned to good account and thus 
made an occasion for rejoicing. 


Lord, we pray that we may be filled 
with a great gladness which shall abide 
for ever. Amen. 


| SUNDAY, MAY 2 | 


THE GRATEFUL HEART 
“ REJOICE IN THE LORD ALWAY” 
READ PHILIPPIANS 4:1-13 


YesterDay we talked of singing. 
Here is a recent experience of a min- 
isterial friend. He called to see a young 
girl who was a sufferer from infantile 
paralysis and bed-ridden. Outside, the 
happy laughter of other children at 
play could be heard. The plight of the 
child deeply affected the minister who 
asked the child if she had a favorite 
hymn he might sing. Gleefully she 
clapped her hands and said: “That will 
be grand; please sing my favorite 
hymn. It is: 
“Count your many blessings, name 
them one by one, 
And it will surprise you what the 
Lord has done.” 


We thank Thee, Father, for the cour- 
age that refuses to be crushed. Amen. 


MONDAY, MAY 3 | 


HOME OR HOUSE 
“IN THE NURTURE AND ADMONITION OF 
THE LORD” 
READ EPHESIANS 6:1-10 


INTELLIGENT efforts are being 
made by those in charge of military 
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training camps to find out about young 


A PRAYER AND MEDITATION FOR SPIRITUAL PROGRESS EACH DAY OF THE YEAR 


i she would rather be than anything else 


men’s backgrounds and to ascertain © in the world, she replied, “A returned 


what forces have been brought to bear 
upon them. One thing stands out em- 
phatically: home life is the most potent 
of all influences. Invariably the home 
has been a helpful factor, in some cases 
the reverse, but always the influence 
has done much to mould the young life. 
It is no wonder that when someone 
asked Napoleon what France needed 
most, he replied, “A generation of good 
mothers.” 


Lord, we thank Thee for all whose 
sympathy has brought us closer to 
Thee. Amen. 


{ TUESDAY, MAY 4 i 


A GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
“MY CUP RUNNETH OVER” 
READ PSALM 23 


A MAN phoned a minister and made 
an appointment to meet him in the 
church at a certain time next day. The 
minister arrived to find an_ elderly 
couple—both in their seventies—await- 
ing him. The old man lead the others 
to the front of the church, pulled out 
his watch, and said: “Fifty years ago, 
right to the minute, this dear Lady and 
I stood at this spot and were united in 
marriage. We have had fifty years of 
happy married life and we have jour- 
neyed from California for this one rea- 
son, that we might kneel at this rail and 
thank God for His goodness to us.” 


Father, Thou hast revealed Thy na- 
ture through the tender affection of 
those who have been our daily com- 
panions. Amen. 


{ WEDNESDAY, MAY 5 __} 


THE SPIRIT OF SERVICE 
“YOUR REASONABLE SERVICE” 
READ ROMANS 12 


Our happiness and our usefulness in 
life depend much upon the extent to 
which we love others and are willing to 
suffer inconvenience and hardship to 
help them. It means more than march- 
ing down the street behind the band. 
When a lady we know was asked what 


missionary.” Exactly! But that which 
makes the missionary happy is the 
knowledge of his many years of un- 
selfish service. 


Lord, may we follow the example of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 


{ THURSDAY, MAY 6 


KEEP SWEET 
“HIS LEAF ALSO SHALL NOT WITHER 
READ PSALM 1 


Oxe who has exercised a fine influ- 
ence in this country recently said that 
he had encountered comparatively little 
out-and-out agnosticism but that he 
had met many discouraged people who 
had become cynical. That is often a 
temptation to people in middle or later 
life. The writer of the seventy-third 
Psalm tells us that after certain ex- 
periences his heart became sour (verse 
21—Moffatt translation). Life need 
not make us sour or cynical. They that 
wait upon God renew their strength. 
The promise has never failed. 


Lord, know that even our longing for 
higher things is spread before Thee. 


| FRIDAY, MAY 7 | 


PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE 
“JESUS CALLED A CHILD UNTO HIM” 
READ MATTHEW 18:1-11 


Ix HIS commentary on the Parable 
of the Good Samaritan, Dr. Adam 
Clarke asks this question: “If, instead 
of arriving on the scene after the attack 
was over, the Good Samaritan had ap- 
peared just when the robbers were mak- 
ing their plans to attack their victim, 
what would have been his duty?” Few 
would deny that he would have been 
justified in frustrating their plans. It 
is not enough to help those who have 
been ruined by some national evil such 
as the liquor traffic. The lives of the 
young must be safeguarded. Preven- 
tion is better than cure. 


We pray, O Father, that we be not 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Only WW 


By Maude M. Nelson 
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AM little and old and gray. For al- 
most seventy years I have sat on this 
green hillside. Stately Douglas firs tower 
behind me. At my feet is a tiny armlet 
of the Pacific. Wild blackberries thrust 
a graceful festoon through a half-opened 
window. Two little girls chatter happily 
about their dolls as they sun themselves 
on my porch. 

A great-great’ grandson of Daniel 
Boone and a cousin of Kit Carson helped 
to build me. The lot on which I stand 
was first deeded to a squaawman. With- 
in my shadow lies the grave of an Indian 
fighter. A Chinese once bowed for bless- 
ing at my altar. 

My fir rafters have resounded to the 
stentorian tones of the oldtime Methodist 
circuit riders. The Baptists hold my 
deed. Yesterday a Catholic repaired my 
aging steps. When one man of Jewish 
blood worshiped here neither he nor his 
neighbors thought he was aught but 
blessed to have the same blood as the 
Christ flow through his veins. 

My years have been thrilling. All the 
Life, Love, and Death of this green valley 
has flowed through or past my doors. 

It was Life, the desire for a full, happy 
life that made the homesteaders build 
me. Tiny babies in long hand-hem- 
stitched dresses with their many petti- 
coats trimmed in knitted lace were 
brought to me to be dedicated to God. 
Shining-faced primaries danced up my 
new steps to Sunday School. Although 
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I knew well that many a twelve-year-old 


was moved to enter, not for the good he ~ 


would absorb but for the picnics and 
Christmas trees that followed in the wake 
of the country church, yet I was content 
for I also knew that happy morals are the 
kind that last. 

There was song and laughter and 
prayer. Not just the begging prayer, the 
prayer to avert disaster; but the prayer 
of thanks. Thanks for this sheltered val- 
ley; for the trees that provided homes 
and fuel; for food—the deer, the fish, the 
nuts, and berries; above all for the chance 
a poor man had to secure health and hap- 
piness for himself and his children. 

And there was the icecream festival! 
Twenty gallons of vanilla ice cream. The 
week had been hot but that Saturday 
evening the fog rolled in from the Pacific. 
Wet, cold fog that took the crease out of 
the men’s mail-order trousers and brought 
out goose pimples on pretty girls who 
persisted in displaying their new Dutch 
necks and elbow sleeves. The president 
of the Ladies’ Aid took one look at the 
not-vanishing ice cream, then justified 
her election. She gave three orders: “Shut 
the windows.” “Throw a lot of pitch 
into the stove.” “Everybody sing.” —The 
ice cream was sold. 

Love! Earthly love! The love of man 
for maid which intertwined with godly 
love brings about the little heavens we 
call homes. 

One romance began early. He was 


four; she was three. My steps were gly, 
pery and she fell. “Are you hurtej 
Mary? I'll take care of you.” He helpe 
her to her feet and led her along thy 
narrow grassy path. After that he share 
everything with her—big sugar cookies. 
early Gravensteins, the glory of his firs 
baseball suit. They stood before my alty 








and made their vows, “Forsaking all oth. pit’ 
ers—” But they moved out of the valle Vi 
into a hustling, bustling,  scintillatiy h 
world where clear-eyed farm boys are 4 eee 
a premium and an unsophisticated youn: ‘ 
woman is a charming novelty. Thing 
crowded between them. Trivial thing 
that seemed vastly important. They de. f 


cided to give up their marriage. He 
would bring her back home to stay while 
she got the divorce. They arrived one 
morning just as the children were rm. 
ning out from Sunday School. To le 
them safely pass he parked for a mo. 


ment in my shadow. The memories of Oo 
other days, the words from the Book of ol 
Life that they had learned within my a 
doors came back to them and wiped away : 


the smear of worldly minds and they 
saw again face to face. “Shall we try 
once more, Mary?” 

And Death! 

A family moved into the poorest shack 
in the valley. A young father and mothe: 
with three small children and another one 
expected. No work was to be had that 
winter. The mother was very ill. The 
neighbors came, provided a better bed, 
hung curtains, brought home-canned fruit 
and chicken. One took the mother toa 
hospital; a logger surreptitiously gave 
money for a special serum; four women 
took turns keeping the babies; a clever 
seamstress made winter coats for the 
three; a young girl prepared a Christmas 
tree, sacrificing many loved souvenirs for 
its decorations. 














Even the kindest of neighbors could § isting 
not hold back death but they could and aa 
did bring flowers which covered the in- = 
expensive casket and filled my old walls pa. 
with heavenly fragrance. Because at my } hoe 
altar she had learned that the sweets and = 
bitters of life fit into the Eternal Pattern Bes 


a farm wife had the courage for the task 
of telling the little ones of the beautiful 
place where their mother had been taken 
and where she was awaiting them. 





+. 


Strangers say that I am obsolete; that § é 
I and many thousands of other little nd 
country churches scattered over America § j /, 
are of no use. The people of my valley raf 
do not think so. Although many do not } (% 
visit me as often as I could wish, yet the J & 


thought of me and all that I stand for is 
held sacred in their hearts, so sacred that 
they are jealous to guard this inheritance 
for their children and their children’s 


children. Today they have come to ee 
shingle my roof and straighten my foun- J qi? 
dation so that for many years more I - 
may sit on this green hillside and teach Fino: 
the boys and girls of the future the great J Yi 
truths of love and liberty and joy, the Pace 
foundations of the American way of life. ba 
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Cross-Bar Tea Biscuits—Flaky and tender, yet sat- 
isfyingly filling. Add 34 cup milk to 2 cups Pillsbury’s 
Jn-l Recipe (or use the small Baking Powder Biscuit 
recipe). Proceed as directed in Baking Powder Biscuit 
ipe. Roll out 14-inch thick. Cut into strips 2x14 
inches. Place two strips crosswise in each greased muffin 
n. Combine 2 tablespoons melted butter and 14 cup 
oney or corn syrup. Drip over tops of biscuits. Bake in 
hot oven (450° F.) for about 15 minutes. Remove from 
pans immediately. Makes about 12 to 14 biscuits. And 
you can be sure they'll turn out right because Pillsbury’s 
Best is bake-proved before it reaches you—pretested by 
actual baking tests 4 to 6 times a day during milling. 


Fruit Nut Coffee Cake—Makes a little fruit go a 
we way—deliciously! Take 3 cups Pillsbury’s 7-in-1 
écipe (or use 114 times the small Baking Powder Bis- 
Cuit recipe). Add 4 tablespoons sugar and 14 cup chopped 
Walnuts, Mix well. Combine and add 1 well-beaten egg 
4 cup milk. Mix until all flour is dampened. Turn 

‘nto well-greased 9x9x2-inch pan or 9-inch layer cake 
out evenly with floured finger tips. Brush top 

k. Score with knife blade into diamond shapes. 
ce a cherry, apricot, etc., alternately with nutmeat 


and nourishing, made with Pillsbury’s Best— 
¢ quick food-energy everyone needs in wartime, 
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favorite, and made so easily, this way! To 2 cups Pills- 
bury’s 7-in-1 Reci 
Biscuit recipe) ad 
34 cup milk; mix until all flour is dampened. Knead for 
a few seconds. Roll out to about 3/16-inch thickness. 
Cut with 34-inch cutter. (Makes 12 rounds). Place 
two rounds together; spreading melted butter between. 
Place on ungreased baking sheet. Bake in hot oven 
(450° F.) about 15 minutes. Serve as a shortcake with 
about 3 cups sweetened fresh or canned fruit. Serves 6. 
And notice how fluffy the shortcake is—yet hearty and 
fully satisfying, too! That’s the “tender blend”’ of Pills- 
bury’s Best at work for you. 


Savory Meat or Sea Food Slices —With a tender 
Pillsbury Biscuit Topping that furnishes added body- 
building protein. And is it good! To 2 cups Pillsbury’s 
7-in-1 Recipe (or use the small Baking Powder Biscuit 
recipe) add 34 cup milk; mix until all flour is dampened. 
I for a few seconds. Roll out into 16x10- 
inch rectangle. Pan-fry 14 cup chopped celery and 4 
cup chopped onion. Add 1 cup cooked, chopped or 
ground meat, or sea food and 1 cup cooked or canned 
vegetables. Add 1 slightly beaten egg. Season to taste. 


Place on greased baking sheet. Bake in hot oven (400° F.) 
about 25 minutes. Serve hot with tomato or cheese sauce. 





Here’s a basic recipe that takes your food rationing problems into account. 
Made up quickly, and easily, then stored in a cool place, it retains its 
freshness and flavor (PiLtsBury’s Best assures that) and is ready to use 

in seven hearty, nutritious, point-saving baked foods. If preferred, 

you can use the small Baking Powder Biscuit recipe illustrated below for 
any one of the individual foods. 













Fruit Pinwheels—A truly delightful 
fruit ‘‘stretcher.” Take 2 cups Pillsbury’s 
7-in-1 Recipe (or use the small Baking 
Powder Biscuit recipe); add 2 tablespoons 
sugar. Add 34 cup milk, about. Mix until 
all flour is dampened. Roll out into 12x 9- 
inch rectangle. Spread any variety sweet- 
ened canned or cooked fruit, well drained, 
over dough. Roll up as for jelly roll. Cut 
into 9 slices. Pour 14 cup light corn syrup 
into greased 8x8x2-inch pan. Arrange slices 
over syrup, cut side up. Bake in hot oven 
(425° F.) about 30 minutes. Serve with: 
Combine 14 cup corn syrup with 3 table- 
spoons PILLSBURY’S BEST Enriched Flour. 
Add 1 cup fruit juice gradually; cook until 
thick. Add 1 tablespoon butter. 


BAKING POWDER BISCUITS 
To 2 cups Pillsbury’s 7-in-1 Recipe add 34 cui 
milk, or use this small recipe, proceeding as directed: 
Small Recipe 
@ 2cupssifted PILLSBURY’S @ 3 teaspoons baking 


BEsT Enriched Flour 
@ 14 teaspoon salt spoons double-acting) 
@ \% cup shortening @ 34 cup milk 
1. Proceed as directed in Steps 1 and 2 of the basic 
recipe. 2. Add milk; mix only until all flour is 
dampened. 3. Knead gently on floured board a few 
seconds. Pat or roll out to 14-inch thickness. 4. Cut 
with floured 2-inch cutter. Place on ungreased bak- 
ing sheet. Bake in hot oven (450° F.) for about 12 
to 15 min. Makes about 18 delicious small biscuits. 
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Meat and Vegetable Casserole—with generous 
topping of tender but full-bodied Pillsbury Biscuit. Com- 
bine equal quantities cooked potatoes, carrots, peas, or 
other vegetables to make 4 cups. Prepare 3 cups medium 
white sauce. Add vegetables; season to taste. Add 2 cups 
(1 Ib.) cooked beef, pork, veal, or liver, etc. Turn into 
2-qt. casserole. Top with the following: Pan-fry 44 cup 
each chopped onions and green pepper. Add to 1 cup 
Pillsbury s 7-in-1 Recipe (or to Y% the small Baking 
Powder Biscuit recipe). Add 14 teaspoon garlic salt; 
blend well. Add 1% cup milk; mix until all flour is 
dampened. Knead a few seconds. Arrange on casserole as 
shown or roll out to fit top of casserole; flute edge. Bake 
in hot oven (425° F.) for about 30 minutes. Serves 6 to 8. 


(or use the small Baking Powder 
3 tablespoons sugar; mix well. Add 
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Wartime Punch! your baked foods pack a bigger 
wartime punch and you really play a part in the national 
nutrition program when you use white flour that has 
been enriched as your government recommends. The 
added vitamin B:, niacin, and iron help make all your 
baking more nutritious. Such a flour is Pillsbury’s Best— 
always the same choice quality—whenever you buy it, 
wherever you buy it. Join the thousands who are using 
baked foods to round out their meals. 






é| 


First “E” award in milling industry to 
Pillsbury’s Springfield, Ill, Mill. 









DAILY MEDITATIONS FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


(Continued from page 37) 


content with our own individual good © 


but that we may know that our lives 
are linked up with others. Amen. 


[__ SATURDAY, Mave _] 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE: GOD BLESS THEM 
“LET NO MAN DESPISE THY YOUTH” 
READ I TIMOTHY 4 


Dr. CHARLES GOODELL tells us 
that when he was a boy his dad would 
say to him on a Monday morning: 
“Now, Charlie, if you are a good boy 
all week, next Sunday afternoon I'll 
take you for a walk through the ceme- 
tery.” One can imagine how much 
of a thrill the average boy today would 
get out of a walk through the ceme- 
tery! Modern life is packed with thrill- 
giving experiences. And our young peo- 
ple stack up pretty well against those 
of former days. One thing is certain, 
we shall never help them if our attitude 
is one of negative criticism. 


Lord, we commend to Thy loving 
care all who consecrate themselves to 
Thee in youth. Amen. 


{ SUNDAY, MAY 9 


A MOTHER OF LONG AGO 
“LOOK .. . HOW YE WALK” 
READ EPHESIANS 5:15-21 


Over two hundred years ago a youth 
named John Wesley left his village 
home to study at Oxford University. 
He was astonished at the drinking 
which prevailed at Oxford. Not only 
the students but many of the professors 
were intemperate. In great perplexity, 
he wrote asking his mother’s advice. 
Her reply is unforgettable: “My dear 
Son, remember that anything which in- 
creases the authority of the body over 
the mind is an evil thing.” Sound ad- 
vice from a great mother and well 
worth passing along this Mother’s Day. 


Lord, we have had fathers and moth- 
ers in the flesh and they corrected us 
that we might be partakers with them 
in the things of the spirit. Amen. 


{i MONDAY, MAY 10 I 


THE WISH AND THE WILL 
“BUT I KEEP MY BODY UNDER” 
READ I CORINTHIANS 9:22-27 


Nicota TESLA, distinguished elec- 
trician, told once how he had gained 
self-mastery. As a delicate boy of eight 
he read an article on self-control which 
impressed him. He said: “From that 
time I turned aside from anything 
which I believed was not good for me. 
If I had sweet cake or candy that I 


wanted to eat, I gave it away, although 
I suffered doing so. Was there a form 
of exercise I should follow I did it, no 
matter how inclination pulled. As the 
years passed the conflict almost ceased. 
My wish and my will became one.” 


Lord, may our desires conform to 
Thy will and we shall find satisfaction 
in Thy service. Amen. 


[__TUFSDAY, May] 


MUTUAL RESPONSIBILITY 
“EVERY ONE MEMBERS ONE OF ANOTHER” 
READ I CORINTHIANS 12:12-31 


WsE ONCE saw in the vestibule of a 
New York church this motto: “This is 
your church; help it in every way you 
can.” Your church—not the minister’s 
or the officials’ only, but your church. 
A one-man church is a failure, whether 
that man be an eloquent preacher or a 
wealthy contributor who pays all the 
bills. The eloquent preacher will pass 
on, so will the millionaire. Then what? 
The ideal church is one where the hum- 
blest member carries a sense of re- 
sponsibility. 


O Master may we hear Thy voice 
and have the grace to obey it. Amen. 


[__WEDNESDAY, MAY 2] 


OUR BOYS AND OUR MEN 
“HE THAT DOETH THE WILL OF GOD 
ABIDETH FOR EVER” 
READ I JOHN 2:1-17 


Wauen a widespread survey was 
made recently to find out what gifts 
young Americans in the armed forces 
appreciate most, it came as a_heart- 
warming surprise to find that over fifty 
percent asked for a Bible. As a matter 
of fact, next to wrist watches, the 
Bible was voted the most popular of 
all gifts. High up in the list were re- 
quests for letters. Few people enjoy 
writing letters, but it isn’t asking much 
of those of us at home and in comfort 
to ask us to write. Have you a son, 
parent, other relative or friend to whom 
you can write this very day? 


Father, save us from indifference 
where the needs of others are con- 
cerned. Amen. 


[__ THURSDAY, MAY 13] 


THE AUTHENTIC VOICE 
“HE SHALL KNOW OF THE DOCTRINE” 
READ JOHN 7:1-17 


An EXPERIMENT was made by 


scientists in order to find out if insects 


could be deceived. Fresh flowers were 
placed in a room, and opposite to them 


were hung large mirrors in which the 
flowers were reflected. When the in- 
sects were released they went immedi- 
ately to the real flowers and paid no 
attention to the reflection. The endur- 
ing value of all truth is in its appeal 
to the soul. A great preacher once said: 
“All men await a voice from God, and 
they recognize the authentic 
when they hear it.” 


voice 


Lord, light the flame of Thy truth 
upon the altar of our hearts and grant 
us grace to keep it ever burning there, 
Amen. 


{ FRIDAY, MAY 14 } 


DESIRE AND FULFILMENT 
“HE SHALL GIVE THEE THE DESIRES OF 
THINE HEART” 
READ PSALM 37:1-11 


Every year we resolve to have a 
good garden, one that the neighbors 
will admire and comment on. We col- 
lect all the catalogues of lovely flowers 
that we can lay our hands on but alas, 
it makes no difference. By the time 
July comes we have ceased to invite 
inspection. No doubt it is all because 
we didn’t want it sufficiently. When 
we really want a thing very much we 
generally get it. The Psalmist said that 
God gave men the desires of their 
hearts. .Not the things they asked for 
with their lips but that which they 
longed for deep down in their hearts 
and souls. 


Lord, Thou knowest all things. Thou 
knowest that we love Thee. Amen. 


[___ SATURDAY, MAY 15] 


THE LISTENING GOD 
“HE SHALL CALL UPON ME AND I SHALL 
ANSWER HIM” 
READ PSALM 91 


Cowmentinc on the prevailing 
idea of prayer in Chinese heathen tem- 
ples, a returned missionary says that 
the two most striking things are, first, 
the belief that the god’s attention has 
to be arrested. This is done by banging 
on a drum. After this has been ac- 
complished, the prayer is presented 
much as a lawyer would present a case 
before a jury that has to be won over 
to his side. The god must be humored, 
flattered and coaxed. Only those with 
a strong case can hope even for a hear- 
ing. Yet in reality God is more willing 
to bless men than they are to seek His 
blessing. 


Lord, we believe that our deep need 
commends us to Thy blessed care. 
Amen. 
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WHOM HE CALLS HE QUALIFIES 
“MY GRACE IS SUFFICIENT FOR THEE” 
READ I CORINTHIANS 12:1-9 


Owce when he was writing one of his 
finest stories, Robert Louis Stevenson 
laid down his pen and said: “How can 
I keep up the pitch?” He felt he could 
not go on at that pace. There came a 
time in the experience of Saint Paul 
when he also felt unequal to the tasks 
of life. ‘“‘Who is sufficient for these 
things?” he exclaimed. The answer to 
his anxious question was, “My grace is 
sufficient for you.” It is ever thus. 
Christians do not fight alone. Whom 
Christ calls, He also qualifies. 


Father, we do not seek exemption 
from pain and sorrow, we know that 
cannot be, but we do pray for Thy 
sustaining grace-—Amen. 


{ MONDAY, MAY 17 I 


TRIVIAL TROUBLE 
“THOU HAST THE WORDS OF ETERNAL 
LIFE” 
READ JOHN 6:66-71 


A YOUNG student who was much 
troubled with doubts about religion once 
went to see Bishop Phillips Brooks. The 
great preacher received him with much 
kindness, and in his big-hearted way 
talked long and earnestly with the youth. 
The student related his experience to a 
friend who asked: “What about the 
questions you intended to ask him?” “I 
never mentioned those doubts at all,” 
the student answered, “his faith in God 
was so clear and victorious that my own 
doubts took wings and flew away. They 
seemed trivial and foolish.” 


Lord, open our eyes, touch our hearts; 
may we cherish the things which belong 
to our peace. Amen. 


[__ TUESDAY, MAY ‘J 


“IN PERILS” 
READ II CORINTHIANS 11:18-33 


Tue last letter that the Antarctic ex- 
plorer Edward Wilson wrote to his 
wife, although penned under severe 
privations, breathed a deep religious 
faith. “Don’t be unhappy dear, all is for 
the best. We are playing a good part in 
a great scheme arranged by God himself, 
and all is well.”” He was confident that 
every experience, if met in the Christian 
spirit, would fit into its proper place 
and become a means of spiritual en- 
richment. 


Lord, clear our vision that we may see 
beyond the foolish and the trivial. Amen. 


[_WEDNESDAY, MAY J 


“BE YE ALSO PATIENT” 
READ JAMES 1:1-12 


We HAVE before us the biography 
ol a great man. It is a eulogy but the 
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author feels it necessary to make this 
confession: “He never found it easy to 
take Paul’s advice about suffering fools 
gladly.” That is a gentle way of saying 
that he was often brusque and impatient 
with people who bored him. Yet irri- 
tability of disposition can do much to 
nullify an otherwise fine influence. One 
of the greatest preachers of a generation 
ago said that if he could live his life 
over again he would be more patient 
with people. 


Lord, Thou hast had infinite patience 
with us. May we be patient and fore- 
bearing with others. Amen. 


{ THURSDAY, MAY 20 } 


“TEACH ME THY PATHS” 
READ PSALM 25 





Dantet BOONE was once asked if, 
in all his wanderings in unfamiliar sur- 
roundings, he had ever been lost. He 
refused to admit it. “I was once be- 
wildered for three days,’ he admitted, 
“but I was never lost in a strange land.” 
The bewildered soul is in good and 
numerous company. One of the greatest 
hymns ever written, “Lead Kindly 
Light,’ was a prayer for guidance. There 
is a guide for all seeking souls. We can- 
not see the end of the journey but we 
may know the great Companion of the 
highway. 


Father, we have often lost sight of 
Thee but we have caught glimpses of 
Thee here and there and we have been 
reassured. Amen. 


[___FRIDAY. Mayr] 


“WHATSOEVER THINGS ARE LOVELY” 
READ PHILIPPIANS 4:4-9 


“Tuer is a fable told of an elephant 
who trod on and killed a mother par- 
tridge as it rose from its eggs. The ele- 
phant was sorry and distressed. “I 
must hatch these eggs myself,” he said. 
So the elephant sat down heavily—and 
that was the end of the eggs. The world 
is full of well-meaning people. God bless 
them. But there is such a thing as the 
art of doing kind things in a kind way. 


Father, help us to let our light shine 
before men that Thy blessed name might 
be glorified. Amen. 


SATURDAY, MAY 22 


“A CLOUD OF WITNESSES” 
READ HEBREWS 12:1-10 


Here is a sentence. written not so 
long ago, by that brave German pastor 
Martin Niemoeller: “The church that 
believes in God can afford to wait.” 
That ability to take the long view has 
ever been the chief characteristic of all 
men who live by faith rather than sight. 
It made Moses decide to suffer affliction 
with God’s people rather than to enjoy 
the pleasures of sin for a season. It was 
the mood of the Master: “Who for the 
joy that was set before him, endured the 
cross. 


g 


° 


Lord, bless Thy church everywhere. 
May it be more prayerful, more faithful 
than it has ever been. Amen. 


{ SUNDAY, MAY 23 | 


“THEY HAD BEEN WITH JESUS’ 
READ ACTS 4:1-13 


Over the gateway which stands at 
the entrance to a Chinese village are 
these words: “Our deep gratitude to 
the families of this place who, through 
the thing inside of them called Chris- 
tianity, have done more to nurse our 
sick and our wounded and to help our 
troubled people than any others we 
know.” Surely a gracious and thought- 
provoking tribute. When he was visit- 
ing this country, Dr. Wellington Koo 
said that the most effective Christian 
propaganda in his country was the in- 
fluence of Christian families. 


Lord, we thank Thee for everything 
which speaks to us of Thee. Amen. 


{ MONDAY, MAY 24 I 


“LOVE IS OF GOD” 
1 JONN 3:1-18 


The newspapers told a story recently 
of a man who was sent to jail for thrash- 
ing his boy. When the man’s term had 
expired and he was released from prison 
that boy met him and the two walked 
hand in hand toward home. What was 
it in that boy which enabled him to see 
the better side of his father? We can- 
not tell but we do know that the eyes of 
love see where others cannot. There is 
an old saying: “They that live longest 
see most.” We see what we have eyes 
to see. Perhaps that accounts for the 
patience of our Heavenly Father. 


Lord, where others see our failures 
and sins Thou dost behold the promise 
of better things. Amen. 


TUESDAY, MAY 25 I 


“GO UP TO BETHEL’ 
READ GENESIS 35:1-15 





Wuex Jacob was an old man God 
told him to go back to Bethel and build 
an altar there. Bethel was a spot crowd- 
ed with memories for Jacob. It was 
there that as a youth he slept and 
dreamed of a ladder that reached from 
earth to heaven. Many things had hap- 
pened in the intervening years since that 
day when he made his first covenant 
with God. His return meant a renewal 
of that consecration. 


Lord, renew within us Thy work of 
grace and strengthen all ties which bind 
us to Thee. Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 26 
“EVERY REMEMBRANCE OF YOU” 


READ PHILIPPIANS 1:1-11 


A BOOK written not long ago was 
dedicated to: “Those who have cheered 
(Continued on page 48) 
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12-2 OZ. 
MEAT BALLS 


Culinary ingenuity is needed this spring to make available supplies of meat go round. 


This pictograph shows how meat can be stretched with cereal. 


R-E-T-C-H-I-N-G 


Victory foods 


SY ESTHER FOLEY 


HIS spring food must © stretch. 

Stretch until it has lost much of its 
original flavor and texture, if everyone 
would eat. And the fun of eating will 
go, too, unless every meal is perked up 
with the tang of the crunchy radish, the 
zest of the pale, green-topped scallion or 
the haunting perfume of herbs. 

Is there someone in your group who 
has the time and knowledge necessary to 
plant and tend a row of radishes? A 
row of rosemary and basil? Give him 
that strip of ground back of the church, 
where asters used to bloom in the fall, 
that strip warmed by the sun for at 
least four hours a day, that earth al- 
ready tilled and rich for growing, needing 
nothing but seeds and an hour’s tending 
ach day. 

Until the garden sprouts, a church 
group of fifty can depend on watercress. 
Chopped as a garnish, dipped in dressing 
as a salad, watercress is a between-season 
pickup for rationed meals. It 
ordered in dozen and 
packed in crushed ice, in a wooden carton. 
Wash and chill it. That’s all. 

Any supper group, feeding fifty per- 
sons more or less constantly during the 
year, has been given a ration certificate 
so they may purchase their share of ra- 
tioned foods. Since “eating out” of any 
kind is really restaurant eating, the 


can be 


bunches, comes 


menus planned should match the new 
official restaurant restrictions on food. 

You'll have to choose between oys- 

ters and steak; you can’t have both. Nor 
can you have a shrimp cocktail, say, fol- 
lowed by swordfish. If have a 
tomato juice cocktail that came from a 
can, then any vegetables on your plate 
will have to be fresh. In a word, no 
restaurant will be able to serve more 
than one of each class of these restricted 
foods to one person at one meal: 

Class I: Meats, poultry, fish, shellfish, 
eggs and meats will include 
glandular and cured 
meats. 

Il: Commercially canned, dried, 
or frozen fruits and fruit 
juices. 

Commercially canned, dried 
or frozen 
juices. 
Non-alcoholic 
milk, tea, coffee, 
flavored drinks. 

Class V: Butter and margarine. 

Choices will be limited to three solid 

meats (though an extra choice of fish 
may be permitted because it is sometimes 
difficult to get enough of one variety to 
fill all fish orders) . The number of choices 
of secondary meat dishes and fresh fruits 
and vegetables will be unlimited but no 


you 


meats 


Class ITI: 


vegetables or 


Class IV: 


beverages — 


cocoa, 


A ground meat pot roast offers a delicious 


solution to rationing problems; easy to pre- 


pare, easy io eat. Courtesy Best Foods, Ine, 


Flaked cereal helps make these Swe- 
dish meat balls light enough to go a 
long way—in 


serving and in pleasing 


LET 


That perennial favorite, Strawberry Short- 
cake, is especially welcome this year. 
Courtesy New York Herald-Tribune 


one meal will consist of more than: (a) 
soup, food cocktail or appetizer; (b) 
main dish plus two vegetables, or a 
vegetable plate of up to four vegetables: 
(c) salad; (d) dessert; (e) bread and 
beverage. 

In a group of fifty there will be no 
choice of a meat. It will be the same 
for all. But stretched it must be or there 
will be grumblings among the guests. 
Stretch it with cereal, with cracker 
crumbs, with bread crumbs, stretch it 
until a pound will serve six instead of 
four. The portions will really look like 
something. | 

There is a general proportion of cereal 
with meat which can be remembered for 
the duration—one pound of ground meat 
plus 4% cup water plus 34 cup any Ul 
cooked cereal. Mix lightly and quickly, 
seasoning more highly than usual with 
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salt, pepper and minced onion. To one 

und of ground meat 4 cups of any 
cooked flaked cereal can be added, and 
this combination needs one cup of liquid. 
To one pound of ground meat 2 cups 
of cracker or dry white bread crumbs 
can be added with 34 cup liquid, and 
good results will be obtained. 

A dinner, then, well within the new 
regulations and still presenting decent 
proportions: 

Meat Stretched (see following recipes) 
Buttered Greens Mashed Potato 

Fresh Tomatoes Sliced with Scallions 
Hard Rolls Butter or Margarine 


Strawberry Shortcake 
Any beverage obtainable 


Greens are to be part and parcel of 
national eating. And stranger greens 
than any we have been finding in the 
market place will soon be on our menus. 
Strong to the palate, bitter on the 
tongue, but high in all those strength- 
ening qualities a shortage of meat and 
other protein foods has thrust upon us 
—the B vitamins, calcium, iron, and an 
excellent source of that protective vita- 
min A. Get used to greens now. 

A ground meat pot roast is a wonder- 
ful thing—easy to look at, easy to eat. 
Best to handle this formula in portions 
that will serve sixteen, then the “filler” 
mixes in more easily and evenly. 


Watercress comes packed in crushed 
ice. It adds zest to any meal. Cour- 
tesy C, E. Ala. 


Dennis, Huntsville, 


GROUND BEEF POT ROAST 


To 3 pounds ground raw beef add 2 
cups quick cooking oats and 3 teaspoons 
salt, also 144 cups cold water. Mix 
thoroughly. Form into 2 firm rolls. If 
“rolled roast” shape is desired, grease 
4-inch wide strip of brown paper. Fasten 
ina ring and press meat mixture firmly 
into it. Put 4 tablespoons vitaminized 
margarine or drippings into a pot roast 
kettle. Brown meat slowly on top and 
bottom, turning carefully with a broad 
spatula. Slice 6 or 8 medium-sized onions 
over meat. Add one cup water. Cover. 
Cook until a frying sound is heard. Add 
another cup of water. Brown down 
again. Add 2 cups water and desired 
vegetables. Cover and cook slowly until 
vegetables are done. Simmer about 114 
hours. Remove them and meat. Make 

(Continued on page 53) 
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SIN piping hot stew. 
the orders for 


tasty Calumet 
The first time 
seconds Came so 
§ some myself!” 


CALUMET DUMPLINGS FOR STEW 


1 cup sifted flour 
1'4 teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 
/2 teaspoon salt 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder and salt, and sift again. Com- 
bine shortening and milk; add to 
flour and stir until all flour is damp- 


] teaspoon melted butter or 
other shortening 
¥2 cup milk 


ened and soft dough is formed. Drop 
from teaspoon on boiling stew. Cover 
tightly and cook 5 to 7 minutes, ac- 
cording to size of dumplings. Serves 
6 to 8. (All measurements are level.) 


CALUMET 


THE DOUBLE-ACTING BAKING POWDER 





FOR THE FIRST TIME IN COLORED CONTINUITY / 


OLD TESTAMENT 
ISSUE NO.3 
SPRING, 1943 


Abraham prepared to sacrifice Isaac, buf. 
1“ The ange! of the Lord called unto him out of heaven and tley 
bY not thine hand upon the lod neither do thou any thing unto - 


at ones 


| 
TuirD Issue Now Reapy! 
DRAMATIC, THRILLING TALES 


of Adam and Eve, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob and Esau, Deborah, Gideon 
and Samuel, reverently treated in a 
form children and adults love to read! 


AN ANSWER TO ATTENDANCE 
AND “TEACHER” PROBLEMS 


Anyone without previous experience 
can now teach. “Picture Stories from 
the Bible” tell the important events, 
leaving the teacher free to make the 
spiritual application. 


WHAT PARENTS HAVE BEEN 
LOOKING FOR! 
Parents and friends of children, as 
well as leaders in all denominations, 
are enthusiastic over this ingenious 
use of the popular comic technique 
by which children come to learn al- 
most without effort important events 


cf the Bible. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


A special price of 7c per copy 
in quantities of 2 dozen or more 
is offered to religious groups 
and leaders. Sample copies at 
10c each may be purchased 
from the publisher, if you can- 
not obtain them on your local 
newsstand. 


Limited quantities of first and second issue are 
available. 


(Clip Coupon and mail) 


M. C. GAINES, Publisher, 
225 Lafayette Street, New York, N..Y. 


Please send PICTURE STORIES from 
THE BIBLE. .......... copies of issue No. 3 
each for which I enclose &............ 


PUN ic EN hac ie ait oe ae eee 
Nose oc case cnscsesinescuccbaesventoeseee State 


Church Affiliation 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM LESSONS 


Ly Chester Warren 2Luimby 


CHRIST'S CHARGE 
TO PETER 


JOHN 21 


DO THE COMMENTS usually made 
on this chapter really mean very much? 
Thrice Peter denied Jesus, so here we say 
Jesus thrice requires Peter’s declaration 
of loyalty. What does this imply? Is it 
not that here we have a Jesus, saying 
“You denied me three times, so now to 
be even you must swear me allegiance 
three times?” Is that a Christ-like pro- 
cedure? Rather, is not John using simple 
repetition here for the sake of emphasis? 

Next, we have been taught to draw a 
nice distinction between “Feed my sheep” 
and “Feed my lambs.” “Sheep,” we say, 
means adults, “lambs” means children. 
But where is the proper emphasis? Is it 
upon sheep and lambs, or upon “feed”? 
Is Jesus saying, “Go feed, and mark you! 
don’t you dare miss any, old and young 
alike?” Rather, is not Jesus here com- 
missioning Peter to the great work of 
offering salvation to all? Is it not enough 
to say, again, that John’s variations are 
for emphasis? 

As for “lovest thou me?” we are less 
to blame. Authorities have told us re- 

| peatedly that Jesus used a “high” word 
ifor “love,” while Peter uses a “lower” 
| word for it. And Jesus keeps at Peter 
| until he forces Peter to declare his love 
| with the “high” term. But would so 
gracious a person as Jesus thus keep 
pestering a man about his love? Can 
love really be forced in this fashion? 
Scholars are now generally agreed that 
no valid distinction can be made between 
ithe two Greek words John uses for 
“love.” Such distinctions are not possible 
/in sincere love. Here, too, Jolin repeats 
}and varies his vocabulary for emphasis 
| and effect. 

With these rather picayune matters, so 
often made the focus of the story, thus 
cleared up we are free to seek the chap- 
ter’s larger meaning. 


| 
| 
| 


THIS MEANING IS SIMPLE, but 
| profound. Here are the disciples, disil- 
lusioned and discouraged. Their dreams 
broken, they are at their old monotony of 
fishing for a living. The bright future 
gone! There remained only toil, sorrow, 
and finally the dark. Now, all at once 
they are called ashore by the Mysterious 
Presence who makes all things new. 
Then he gives them a_world-shaking 


2D OS) A) A) A) ND) ND) m9" 
? 


task. Once he had said, “I will make you 
fishers of men.” Now he renews the offer 
with “feed my sheep.” Through Hin 
they are to be responsible for the salva- 
tion of the world, 


FOR TODAY: We have been repeat- 
ing that these incidents in the lives of 
Peter and John mark steps in the biog- 
raphy of all true Christians. No Chris- 
tian has become a true disciple until he 
has heeded the words “go . . . feed.” How 
is it with you and your church? Do you 
usually say “come”? Does your church 
also? Jesus never said we were to ring 
a bell, and cry “come.” Jesus said “Go 
... feed.” How often do you say “come” 
to every time you go? How often does 
your church complain, “Why don’t they 
come?” when it should be going 
feeding? 


PETER AND JOHN 
LEADERS IN THE 
CHURCH 


ACTS 2: 37-41, 3: 1-8, 4: 13, 18-21 


MAY 
9 


>) a m4 


HERE ARE FOUR elimpses of Peter 
and John at work. First, Peter proclaims 
the gospel to an eager, restless crowd. 
He interprets recent events involving 
Jesus, which many of them had wit- 
nessed, and the remainder had_ heard 
about. What they needed was some un- 
derstanding of these happenings. This 
Peter supplied. This Peter could do be- 
cause of his previous association with 
Jesus, his uprooting experience in the 
crucifixion and resurrection, and _ his 
weeks of study with others about these 
things. When the crisis came, Peter had 
the background necessary for leadership. 

In the second glimpse, Peter and John 
restore the lame man at the Beautiful 
Gate. Peter offered not charity, but heal- 
ing. In the sight of Christ, he knew al- 
leviation is never enough. The causes of 
suffering must be rooted out and the vie- 
tim restored. 

In the third scene, Peter and Jolin are 
in trouble for healing the lame man. But 
the alarmed authorities are temporarily 
helpless before the majesty of these fish- 
ermen who had “been with Jesus.” The 
authorities recognized in them the same 
qualities they had seen in Jesus a few 
weeks before. The impression the fish- 
ermen made was not of themselves, but 
of Jesus. 
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Finally, the authorities charge Peter 
S ad John to cease preaching the gospel. 
But to them there is no desisting; the 
spel is irrepressible. “We cannot but 


speak.” 


q/4 


FOR TODAY: Christians are expect- 
ad to exercise leadership. Of course lead- 
aship depends in part on certain aspects 
of personality which all do not possess. 
But it is the business of Christianity to 
euhance, in some degree, these aspects in 
weryone. Yet today so few Christians 
you @j eercise any real degree of leadership. 
offer Why? 
Him First, they are ignorant of their gos- 
lva- pl. Unlike Peter, they have no back- 
round for leadership. “Why are we so 
short of power?” once asked John Wes- 


~ 
oe 


what a man he’d be.. 


eat- Bey. “Because we read so few good 
s of § hooks!” Christians steadfastly refuse to 
og- MH inform themselves. Start a “Church 
hris) QJ Training Night” or a “Community 
il he School of Religion,” and if you get one 
How § curch person in twenty you may rejoice. 


you [et the pastor set out a row of books for 
urch J [enten reading, and hardly one in five 
ring §yill borrow a copy. We are too unin- 
“Go Qiormed to assert concerted leadership. 
yme” Second, we are content with benevo- 
does @nce. We will in a limited way give to 
they arity, missions, and the Church. But 
tp advocate and work for the abolition 
if poverty, racial restrictions, war, and 2. “Madge,” he exploded, “youre making a 
ther evils is too radical. We just can- sissy out of the kid! I never saw such pamper- 
ut he that political-minded. ing. Special toys, special food, special soap ... 
Ted, we ae toe tid. We do wet and now, I notice, even a special laxative. i 
sae satiate: Wy: tacna: aa iin ce might as well be raising the baby under glass! 
wess of Peter and John. What will others 

y? Will we be criticized? Might not 

bjections be made? Won't we seem to 

Peter Je pushing ourselves forward? 


laims No Christian’s biography is complete 
rowd. util he has found his place of religious 
lving @ladership. Yet for the most part our 
wit- Jlives wilt and wither. The cure? If you 
heard hut read the lesson again you may dis- 


e un- 
This 
oO be- 


with MAY 


over it! 


PETER AND JOHN 
PREACH TO THE 


4. “That’s why our doctor approves the lax- 


1 the 16 SAMARITANS Fletcher’s Castoria. He says it’s safe and gen- 
| his ACTS 8: 4-25 tle, and it’s effective. Yet it contains no harsh 


fee ee emo 


these drugs to cause griping or upset stomach.” 


r had IT TOOK COURAGE for vreter and 
rship. hn to visit Samaria. They could well 
John @member the evening when, crossing the 
utiful der with Jesus, they had sought lodg- 
heal- §%in a Samaritan village. There being 
sy al- (Winn, someone must take them in. Cus- 
um required that no stranger, however 
desirable, could be permitted to sleep 

But the Samaritan prejudice was 
“ep, and every door was bolted fast. 
limes and John burned with anger. 
rarily Jp lord, wilt Thou that we bid fire to 
e fish- Je down from heaven, and consume 
| The @&*m?” Let the cursed Samaritans be 
same [§%med alive! 





ses of 
ie VIC- 


in are 
1. But . ae ea 

6. I saved money by buyirg the Family Size 
bottle. Then, next time the baby needed a 
laxative, I gave him Fletcher’s Castoria. He 
loved it. And Bob ...well, he’s gone back to 


asti is > ¢ vs ain! 

a few i word came to Jecasiems thet boasting about his future football captain! 
fish- Pail hed w 7 . | Ww : Always take a laxative only as directed 
e iTis “illp had won converts to the Way in on the package or by your physician. 


s, but Bmaria, Peter and John were sent to 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Qia+t'ietcher CASTORIA 


cE 44 The SAFE laxative made especially for children. 


ative that’s made especially for children— 


“You might as well be raising the baby 
under glass! 


1. Almost the ia our son was born, my husband, Bob, started going on about 
. captain of the football team and everything. Then, 
watching me take care of the baby, he got to worrying that I was “spoiling” 
the child. He didn’t say anything, until, finally, one day it all came out... 





3.1 was amused, but I knew I had to set Bob 
right. “Look, dear,” I said, “the doctor told 
me that the baby, any baby, needs special 
care. A baby isn’t an adult. His whole system 
is much more delicate and sensitive... 






























5. Well, I told Bob more about Fletcher’s 
Castoria, and, later, our druggist helped my 
case along. “Sure,” he said, “I always recom- 
mend it for babies. And for children up to 10 
years old, too. A splendid children’s laxative.” 


As the medical profession knows, the 
chief ingredient in Fletcher's Castoria 
—senna—has an excellent reputation 
in medical literature. 


Research has proved that senna 
works mostly in the lower bowel, so it 
rarely disturbs the appetite or diges- 
tion. In regulated doses, senna pro- 
duces easy elimination and almost 
never gripes or irritates. 


















Symbol of 
Life 
Eternal 


Sd 


@ To all Christian peoples, 
whatever their creed, the Cross 
will ever remain unrivaled as 
the most comforting of memo- 
rials, for it is a symbol of the 
Resurrection, a promise of eter- 
nal life. Whether the memorial 
you select takes the form of the 
beautifully carved Latin Cross 
shown at the top, the Celtic 
Cross shown at 
the right, or a tab- 
let memorial with 
Cross ornamenta- 
tion, it will be 
truly effective if 
carved in natural- 
ly beautiful, en- 
during Georgia 
Marble. 


For a Free copy of our 
booklet ‘'Personality in 
Memorials’’ write Dept. 
R, The Georgia Marble 
Company, Tate, Georgia 
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Edited by FRANK S. MEAD 


April Cover 


Dear Editor: 

. I laughed out loud when I saw it. 
These men belong in dungarees by a forge 
in a Victory plant. An angel has, in my 
mind, always been a mythical creature of 
sweetness, love and beauty. 

Last night I listened to Bob Burns at 
| the unveiling of a statue in a town where 
nothing but the truth was being spoken. 
He said, “If this be Futurism, I hope I 
don’t live that long.” That is just how I 
feel about your April cover. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Edward R. Hayden Jr. 


| ® Ouch! We who selected that cover 
regret to inform our readers that 
most of those answering our request 
for criticism answered thus. Some 
| liked it: a group of architects liked 
it, several artists cheered for it, one 
| musician loved it. But to most, it 
| was Futurism, and it had already 
lived too long! 





We Err 


, Dear Editor: 

I have a question in regard to the quota- 
tion from the Constitution of 1936 (in 
“Retreat of the Godless,” March issue). 
You say “Freedom of religious worship and 
|freedom from anti-religious propaganda 
|. . .” Shouldn’t that have been “freedom 
|of anti-religious propaganda”? 
| Cazenovia, N. Y. Margaret Judson 


| Dear Editor: 

| On Page 64 (March issue, “Straight 
| Talk”) is a bit of rhyme attributed to the 
late President Wilson. If I am not misin- 
formed, these lines were originally penned 
by Anthony Euwer of Portland, Oregon— 
the birthplace of Dr. Daniel A. Poling. 
Portland, Oregon Carl S. Zock 


|* Christian Herald erred on both 
|these points; readers Judson and 
Zock are quite right, as were a num- 
| ber of other readers who wrote to 
/correct us on both mistakes. We'd 
like to say they were both printer’s 
errors—but they were not. Our 
source says Wilson wrote the poem; 
evidently our source is wrong. The 
change of the wording, from to of, is 
a typographical error. Sorry! 


Help! 
Dear Editor: 


Can’t you do something about this? In 
a neighboring town at about 3:45 yester- 
day, I stepped into a small ice-cream store 
to get out of the cold and found fifteen or 
| twenty school-children, ranging from twelve 
to eighteen. In walked a man with a suit- 





case; he set it up in front of the children 
and announced that “with the permission 


SN ete , we will have a little 
entertainment” ... and he proceeded to 
pass out samples of ................ cigarettes. .., 
Dallas, Pa. Mrs. D. A. Waters 


° We know. That hurts. The only 
thing we can do about it is to pub- 
licize it, and to remark that some 
people and some businesses will do 
anything to make money—even to 
taking pennies from children. Why 
not write the manufacturer who pro- 
duces those cigarettes? His is the 
lowest form of advertising. 


Retreat 


Dear Editor: 


I have just read “The Retreat of the 
Godless”; it stirred me and gave me a chal- 
lenge I would like to pass on to you. Why 
not a “Pray For Stalin Movement?” 
Imagine what a wonderful revival would | 
be started in Russia and perhaps spread | 
around the world, if Stalin could be con. | 
verted! ... I think it would be a wonder- 
ful service to Christ... . 


West Pittston, Pa. C. B. Courtright 


| 


¢* We like this. And we have just 
read somewhere words of Ambassa- | 
dor Davies to the effect that Stalin | 
is not and never has been an atheist: 
he is an agnostic, which is something 
a shade better. It would be thor- 
oughly Christian to pray for Stalin. 
And why not pray for Hitler? Too 
often we forget the obligation to 
pray for our enemies; too often we | 
forget that Jesus did that when his 
enemies watched him on the Cross. 


Chaplains 


Dear Editor: | 
In re “Pass The Ammunition” in the 
March issue, let me say this. I think that 
the chaplain who, in dire necessity in bat- 
tle, picks up a rifle and calls for more am- 
munition is the sort of chaplain we need. 
The army can stand a lot of shoot- 

ing chaplains. 


Pollock, La. Arthur D. Read | 


¢ It might be good battle strategy, | 
but it is prohibited by international | 
law. Chaplains are not supposed to 
do any shooting; they are there for 
another purpose, and if one did (let 
us say on Guadalcanal) start shoot- 
ing, the vengeance wreaked on Amet- 
ican prisoners in Japan might be 
rather horrible. But aside from that 
prospect—we have given our word 
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that chaplains will administer spirit- 
ual comfort and guidance, and not 
engage in the killing. Hadn’t we bet- 
ter stick to that? 


Spirit 
Dear Editor: 


I do not care to have Christian Herald 
in my home; my family was brought up 


different. . . . Movies and such are not for 
Christians. .. . May God bless you all. 
Flint, Mich. Mrs. Farah 


Dear Editor: 

Because I disagree with your idea of 
fighting for Christianity and freedom of 
religion, with Churchill’s “sweat, blood and 
tears,” I had decided to drop my subscrip- 
tion until the war was over. But a great 
deal of inspiration and information for my 
work in religious education, temperance 
and missionary projects would be jeopar- 
dized without Christian Herald. I do get a 
great deal of help, even from those with 
whom I disagree, and while your magazine 
is still a faulty tool, from my point of view 
it is a necessary one. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Jessie McGivern 


¢ There you have it. We are sorry 
indeed to lose Mrs. Farah; losing any 
subscriber, is like losing an old friend, 
and we don’t like it. We wish some- 
how that we might have brought 
Mrs. Farah and Mrs. McGivern to- 
gether; we think we would then have 
kept our two friends. 

We know, alas, just how faulty a 
tool Christian Herald is. We would 
like it to be perfect—but we can’t 
find the model for that! And re- 
member, good reader, that we have 
a million readers a month; they are 
members of Protestant churches of 
all denominations, of a thousand (or 
is it ten thousand) schools of reli- 
gious thought. We can’t possibly 
please them all, though we try. 
What we need is more of the spirit of 
Mrs. McGivern—more of your help, 
and fewer cancellations. 


Race 
Dear Editor: 

Yes! I want the religious press to speak 
up on the race problem... . 

No! Let the Church be the Church, and 
mind its own (spiritual) business. ... 

It seems too much for you to say that 
there is “almost a total absence of any firm 
Christian declaration on the boiling ques- 
tion of race prejudice.” A great many firm 
positions are being taken. ... 

In my town, the Negroes have their own 
church but it is miles away; if any of them 
wanted to buy or build a home in any 
other part of this city, they would not be 
allowed to do so. But when Negro spirit- 
uals come to town, the citizens pack the 
church to the roof. And when it is over, 
only a few will shake hands with the 
singers. This isn’t Christian . . . God has 
a place for them in His scheme of things. . . 

The color line. was established by God 
and it will always remain. .. The colored 
race can claim no equality on educational 
grounds. Religiously they are over-emo- 
tional. Listen to Elder Michaux .. . or 
consider Father Divine. .. However . . 
we desire to do the right thing with all 
mankind. 

I see no more reason for regarding a 

(Continued on page 62) 
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You Can’t Reason with a Bullet 





It wouldn't do any good to say, “‘Now, wait a minute. This man is @ chaplain. 
Sée the crosses on his uniform? He isn’t armed. He has no way to defend 
himself. He isn’t up here at the front to take action against the enemy. He 
came all the way from Hinsdale, Illinois, to this steaming jungle just so he 
could help men keep their faith in God when they need it most. 


“All he wants right now is to get that wounded soldier to a field hospital before 
it’s too late. And he'll do it... if he can.” 


* 


To be where he’s needed .. . to do 
what must be done . . . that’s the 
chaplain’s job. Selected for his high 
character, unquestioned courage and 
forceful leadership, this clergyman 
in uniform follows your son from 
training center to fighting front— 
always guiding, counseling, comfort- 
ing, inspiring. 

The men of our armed forces are 
not required to attend church serv- 
ices. They go because they want to 


* 


* 


go... because they believe in their 
chaplain and all he stands for... 
and because his message always gives 
them new strength and courage. 

They like church music, too, espe- 
cially when there’s a Hammond 
Organ in the chapel. More than a 
thousand Hammond Organs—the 
last we made before turning to war 
work—are doing duty with U. S. 
armed forces in training centers and 
aboard warships at sea. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


There will be Hammond Organs again after victory 


—made by the world’s largest manufacturers of or- 

gans for churches, residences, schools, chapels and 
many other uses. You can plan now for the future purchase of a Hammond Organ 
for your church, home or other purpose. Ask your dealer or write for information 
to: Hammond Instrument Co., 2927 N. Western Ave., Chicago. 








Wr 
“ We. Jeng lhal 
c 


nerves a nation 3 heart 


sooth Ot chelf a deed” 


— Tennyson 


Who can count the armies of 
Freedom the Marseillaise set 
marching ... or measure the 
depth of fervor aroused by the 
stirring strains of “Onward 


Christian Soldiers” ? 


The true inspiration that 
lies in such music, however, 
depends largely on the rich- 
ness and clarity of the medium 
of expression. And, so, wher- 
ever you find the love of music 
and fine organ tone, there, too, 
you will find appreciation of 
Moller—builders, for more 
than sixty-seven years, of the 


world’s finest organs. 


Today, Moller’s skill and 
resources are engaged in serving 
America. But when peacecomes, 
the Moller craftsmen will be 
building instruments again — 
instruments which our tone 
laboratories will ever strive to 


make more magnificent. 


CMOLLER. 
THE ARTIST OF ORGANS - THE ORGAN OF ARTISTS 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS 





DAILY MEDITATIONS 
(Continued from page 41) 


me on.” It was a gracious recognition 
of the help of those who, under God, 
had been ministering angels. We can 
never be sufficiently grateful for those 
who. in season and out of season, have 
dulled for us the edge of sorrow. 


Lord, we thank Thee for all who have 
believed it is better to give than to 
receive. Amen. 


{__ THURSDAY, MAY 27 __ } 


“FOR THOU, LORD, HAST MADE ME GLAD” 
READ PSALM 92 


SomEoNE wrote a poem about: “The 
Grey Roads of Life.” There are un- 
eventful days when nothing much seems 
to happen. These are the days that 
people find most trying. ‘More people 
fall victims to the tiresomeness of life 
than to its tears. Beneath the grey skies 
of monotony, and beneath the sunless- 
ness of routine, very sad things happen.” 


Father, teach us that. there is noth- 
ing trivial, nothing unclean which Thou 
hast made. Amen. 


{ FRIDAY, MAY 28 } 


“WHEN YE FALL INTO DIVERS 
TEMPTATIONS” 
READ JAMES 1:2-14 


Ayctent history tells of a panic- 
stricken officer in the Roman army who 
cried: ‘We have fallen in the midst of 
enemies!” He was met with the retort, 
“Why not say that our enemies have 
fallen in the midst of us?” Where one 
man sees only disaster and defeat, an- 
other accepts a difficult situation as a 
challenge to further effort. 


Lord, we thank Thee that Thy grace 
comes to us through joy and sorrow, 
sickness and health, sunshine and shad- 
ow, life and death. Amen. 


{ SATURDAY, MAY 29 } 


“YE THAT FEAR THE LORD, PRAISE HIM” 
READ PSALM 


Ix a Go-To-Church advertisement used 
not long ago we found these arresting 
words: “If you are healthy and prosper- 
ous, thank God for his blessings. If 
vou are ill and in want, go to church and 
pray that your condition may be im- 
proved. If you are busy, remember that 
the busiest men in the country find time 
for divine worship. In any case do not 
try to live your life without seeking 
God’s help.” 


Lord, we pray that we might be of 
that glorious company who worship 
Thee in spirit and in truth. Amen. 


{ SUNDAY, MAY 30 } 


“THINK ON THESE THINGS” 
READ PHILIPPIANS 4:1-8 


A MAN was recently found guilty of 
a serious crime but his lawyer pleaded 


that it was quite unpremeditated—it had 
been done on the spur of the moment. 
“I do not believe that the crime was 
unpremeditated,” said the judge, “few 
crimes are; wrong-doing is almost al- 
ways the result of a long course of 
wrong-thinking.” Thought life is very 
important. The mind is the soil in which 
the seeds of good or evil grow. 


Lord, deliver us from the temptation 
of evil thoughts so that we may become 
a fitting habitation for Thy Holy Spirit. 
Amen. 


{ MONDAY, MAY 31 } 


“HE SHALL DRINK OF THE BROOK IN THE 
WAY: THEREFORE SHALL HE LIFT Up 
THE HEAD” 

READ PSALM 110 


Tere is a picture here. It is of a 
weary traveler dragging himself along a 
highway in some Oriental land. He longs 
for cool water to refresh his drooping 
energy. When he finds it, how welcome 
it is! That is what true religion does for 
men. It redeems life from bitterness and 
despair. The man who wrote these lines, 
nearly thirty centuries ago, knew the 
source of spiritual renewal. 


Father, enable us to run with pa- 
tience the race that is set before us, 
looking unto Jesus who is the author 
and finisher of our faith. In Thy name’s 
sake. Amen. 


NATURE’S FIRST LAW 
(Continued from page 27) 


Unless we learn self-denial in the home 
and the community, we shall be forced to 
learn it in the army camp and on the 
battlefield. 

And, my friends, I am not sure that the 
spirit of self-sacrifice has been really 
stirred in the American people ye: by the 
present war. We laud the magnificent sac- 
rifices of our men on far-away fronts. We 
are beginning to give Distinguished Serv- 
ice medals to heroes on distant battlefields. 
But has the practice of self-denial come 
home to us? Will this lush and prosperous 
land of ours learn from this crisis what 
General Robert E. Lee told a mother who 
had brought her baby to be blessed by 
him? The gallant old soldier, who was es- 
sentially a man of peace and who had 
given his post-war years to training young 
men in the pursuits of peace, took the in- 
fant in his arms; and as he gave it back to 
the mother said. “Teach him to deny him- 
self.” What Lee said is what we must 
learn. We save ourselves by denying our- 
selves. 

And so we come back to that Man who 
hung on a cross. His critics jeered Him 
saying, “He saved others. Himself He can- 
not save.” Yes, Jesus looked like a 
failure. But look again. And we sce that 
He has the secret of Nature’s first law 
of self-preservation. If we would save 
ourselves, we must look away from our- 
selves, we must spend ourselves, we must 
deny ourselves. Christ on the Cross with 
His crucified hands has lifted empires off 
their hinges, turned aside the stream of 
time and still rules the ages. He is the 
Lord of Life. 
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(Continued from page 23) 


item in turn from an enormous roll of 
bills. 

During a lull Seth Cunningham spoke 
to the doctor in a low voice, “It ain’t none 
o’ my business, Doc, but what in the name 
o’ tunket do ye want o’ all this stuff ye be 


“I think that it will come in handy, 
Seth,” chuckled the doctor. “I am on 
what you might call a buying spree.” 

The furniture which the lawyer had in- 
sisted be brought from the house came 
under the hammer. There was a bit of a 
flurry when Mrs. Whitney raised the 
doctor’s bid by five dollars on the first 
item offered. As for the doctor, he came 
right back with a raise of twenty dollars, 
which put an end to further raises on that 
and subsequent offerings. It was clearly a 
one-man auction and Dr. Torrey that 
man. 

A collection of dishes and kitchen-ware 
was offered as a unit. Three minutes later 
Dr. Torrey owned it. A deal of bedding 
and linen followed and the doctor bid that 
in, too. 

When all the household goods had been 
sold the auctioneer turned his attention 
to what was in the barn—a small amount 
of farm machinery and tools, a wagon, 
tipcart, a horse and a cow, and finally a 
dozen or so hens and a pig. All this the 
doctor bid in. 

It was while the auctioneer was an- 
nouncing the close of the auction that 
Constable Crane stepped briskly to his 
side and thrust a legal looking paper into 
his hand. 

“What’s 
tioneer. 

“An attachment for five hundred and 
fifty dollars, Sir,” explained the constable, 
grinning. “All that has been paid to you 
during this auction is attached by Dr. 
Torrey for a note signed ‘by Levi Russell, 
a note for six hundred dollars on which 
fifty dollars has been paid. That note is in 
the possession of Lawyer Bushnell, who 
made out this writ of attachment.” 

“What’s this all about?” asked Mrs. 
Whitney, alarmed. 

“Just this, Mrs. Whitney,” replied the 
auctioneer, smiling broadly, “I am obliged 
to hand over to the constable all the 
money that I have taken in here today. 
Dr. Torrey has attached every dollar of 
it for a note of six hundred dollars which 
Mr. Russell signed.” 

“What?” she screamed. “You are not 
going to hand over to me, the one who 
hired you, the money you have taken in?” 

“That’s right, Mrs. Whitney,” he de- 
clared, that smile expanding to a grin. 
“The only thing that I am going to hand 
you is a bill for my services today. I shall 
look to you for payment, you being the 
one who hired me as you freely admit.” 

“Tl never pay it!” she snapped. 

“Well, maybe not, but I promise you 
plenty of court action in case you fail to 
come across.” 

Just then Dr. Torrey, who had mounted 
a kitchen-chair, called for attention. “It 
is beginning to sprinkle a mite, boys,” he 
said, “all who are willing to lend a hand 
take hold and help get this furniture and 
other things back into the house. I'll get 
Levi to tell you where the things go.” 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Next time you have 
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or MUSCULAR PAIN 


Remember what these pictures show you 


SEE WITH YOUR OWN EYES 
WHY GENUINE BAYER ASPIRIN 
ACTS SO QUICKLY 


1. Drop a Bayer Aspirin Tablet 
into a glass of water. Then watch 
the amazing results. 


2. In 2 seconds... by the time 
it hits the bottom, it is disinte- 
grating. ..is ready to go to work. 





Always get quick relief 
from muscular aches and pains by insisting 
on fast-acting Bayer Aspirin when you buy 


Once you see how fast a real Bayer 
Aspirin Tablet starts to disinte- 
grate—how fast it is ready to go to 
work, you never forget it. For this 
can bring you relief in a few min- 
utes. Thus saving you many hours 
of pain. 

Especially when you have a head- 
ache, or the pains of neuralgia, 
neuritis or muscular pains, remem- 
ber what these pictures show you. 
The fast relief that has convinced 
millions of aspirin users every- 
where to always follow this rule: 
Never ask for aspirin by the name 


“aspirin”? alone. But always say 
“Bayer Aspirin.” 


Now only Ic a tablet 


At this low cost, anyone can afford 
real Bayer Aspirin. For at the most, 
hours of relief from headache, or 
muscular pains may cost but a 
few pennies. 

Look for this new box that snaps 
open automatically when you press 
the top. 
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NANCY OF 
DEERWANDER FARM 


(Continued from page 30) 
“You needn’t laugh. I’m so afraid 
they'll get lost somehow,” Nancy ex- 
plained. “This is the surest way I could 
think of to mark them.” 

Two mornings afterward Uncle Nathan 
was awakened by Zeke gobbling beneath 
his window. 

“Why didn’t Nancy shut you up last 
night, old fellow?” Uncle Nathan ad- 
dressed the strutting bird on his way to 
the barn. “Roosted on the ridgepole again, 
did you? You'll be minus some night if 
you keep on playing that trick.” He came 
in sight of the turkey-shed and _ halted 

| aghast. The door was swinging idly open, 

| the lock hanging useless, and not a single 
turkey of the flock was left but Zeke, who 
had, by his habit of high roosting, escaped 
the thieves. 

Uncle Nathan’s alarmed shout brought 
out Nancy quickly. Together they ex- 
amined the shed, but it was entirely 

;empty. Nancy’s thoughts flew to Ann 
| Crosby’s warning. “Do you suppose that 
Dorman family stole them? No one ever 
lost any poultry until they came to the 
| mountain.” 

Despondency and gloom were heavy in 
| the old brown house that morning, and no 

one but Penny had any appetite for break- 
fast. Uncle Nathan and Nancy hunted all 
| day, far and near, for some clue to the 
| lost turkeys. The news spread throughout 
the neighborhood and many were the con- 
jectures and condolences offered. 

| “It’s a shame, Nancy; after all your 
| hard work!” she sympathized. Elva was, 
|these days, a cheerful and helpful com- 
| panion for Nancy. 

Night found the Hartwell family ex- 
| hausted; and even the suppressed excite- 
|ment in Jerry’s manner as he rushed in 
after supper, failed to arouse any one of 
them to interest in his news. 

“Mrs. Petersen had a caller this after- 
noon,” he announced. 

No one showed even a flicker of interest 
in Mrs. Petersen. 

“His name was Prescott,” Jerry con- 
tinued, nothing daunted. “He’s a well- 
known poultry dealer in Clarendon. He 
drove in and asked Mrs. Petersen if they 
had any turkeys for sale. He was collect- 
ing them for shipment. In talking with 
her, Mr. Prescott mentioned that the folks 
over on the Ridge had promised him their 
flock.” 

“The Dormans!” ejaculated Nancy. 
“Why, those shiftless folks never raised a 
turkey in their lives!” 

“Mr. Prescott said he accepted only live 
poultry, preferring to do his own dressing 
and packing.” Jerry was all eagerness. 
“And every one of your turkeys is secretly 
marked, Nancy, beyond dispute. Guess 
we'd better look up that Prescott farm, 
hadn’t we, Uncle Nathan?” 

The next afternoon Jerry, Uncle Nath- 
an, and Nancy drove away toward Claren- 
don. Uncle Nathan urged on old Charlie, 
but the road was hilly and long and the 
November day short, so they did not 
reach their destination until dark, 

“Tt’s too late to hunt up the Prescott 
farm tonight,” Uncle Nathan decided, as 
they drove down the quiet village street. 
“There’s Dickson’s Inn over there. We'll 
| put up until morning. It won’t cost much 





to hire a couple of top rooms, and we can 
eat the snack Nancy brought.” 

At five o’clock in the morning Jerry 
awoke to the rumble of heavy wheels on 
frozen ground, and a loud knocking sound- 
ed on the inn door below. 

“What’s that?” Uncle Nathan’s head 
reared up in the faint gray light. 

Jerry was already at the window to in- 
vestigate. In the yard stood a queer-look- 
ing van, and by the light of a lantern that 
swung from a hook in front he thoughi he 
recognized the mismated horses that drew 
It. 

“Look here, quick!” His call brought 
Uncle Nathan to the window. He was in 
time to see their landlord, with another 
lantern, lead the way to an open shed be- 
yond the garage, where the horses were 
hitched and baited. 

“Well, if that near horse isn’t the bony 
old white mare I’ve seen that Dorman 
family gypsying around with I don’t know 
my own face,” Uncle Nathan declared as 
the two men entered the back door of the 
inn. We must find out what’s in that van. 
But we must get out of here without being 
seen,” 

“The kitchen roof is under our window. 
We could drop down on that,” proposed 
Jerry. 

Uncle Nathan tiptoed across the hall 
and called Nancy. When she joined them, 
the three slipped out of the window to the 
roof beneath, and dropped to the ground. 
Under the cover of the darkness, they 
made their way to the back of the feed- 
ing-shed unseen. Through an opening they 
gained admittance to the shed. Keeping 
the van between them and the windows 
of the inn, they approached and examined 
the strange-looking vehicle. 

“Come on, we’ve seen enough,” Uncle 
Nathan cautioned, after a brief survey. 
Excitedly the three discussed what was 
best to be done. 

“He nailed boards along the top of a 
hayrack and tacked burlap over the sides,” 
Nancy whispered her wonderment. “And 
turkeys are crowded in so close together 
I couldn’t count even those nearest; but 
I’m absolutely certain I recognized one of 
them—Lop-wing, one of the old hens.” 

“We're not sure that he intends to 
drive to the Prescott farm, but it looks 
likely,” Uncle Nathan considered. 

“Suppose you and Nancy hurry down to 
the farm and I’ll stay and watch the van,” 
Jerry proposed. “You know Mr. Prescott. 
He’l! listen to you.” 

The sun was just rising when Nancy 
and Uncle Nathan reached the poultry 
farm on foot, and met David Prescott on 
his way to his chicken-houses. 

“And you think he’s coming on here?” 
the poultry buyer questioned after hear- 
ing their story. “The rascal! If that’s his 
game—but we must have proof.” 

“Tl tell you what we’ll do,” he pro- 
posed, after thinking the matter over. “If 
the man comes, I'll have him drive his 
cart up to this empty chicken-house. You 
stay in the pen beyond—there’s a door 
between—and keep out of sight. When 
the turkeys are being unloaded I'll pass 
some in and you can see if your mark is 
on them.” 

They had not been hidden long when 
distant sounds gave warning of the heavy 
van lumbering up the road. 

Nancy shivered in anxious suspense 
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while the cumbersome wagon creaked into 
the yard. A bargain for the turkeys was 
concluded and the unloading began. Soon 
the door of their pen was thrust open and 
two big gobblers were handed in. Nancy 
caught one of the birds from Uncle 
Nathan and searched for the mark with 
trembling haste. 

What if they were mistaken in their 
surmises! What would Mr. Prescott 
think? Suddenly she gave a relieved ex- 
clamation, and pointed to a scarlet thread 
bound tightly about a wing feather. Uncle 
Nathan chuckled aloud, and motioned Mr. 
Prescott in. 

A half-dozen turkeys were hastily ex- 
amined, all bore the same mark, and then 
the three went outside to where Cephas 
Dorman, a tall, loose-jointed man with a 
slack mouth, had removed the back of his 
van and was hauling out the turkeys. At 
sight of Uncle Nathan and Nancy he 
dropped a fat hen and his lean face turned 
a sickly yellow. 

“Look here, every one of these turkeys 
is marked,” Mr. Prescott announced stern- 
ly. 

“Tt’s no sich thing. There ain’t nary a 
mark on none of ’em,” denied the man 
viciously. 

“Then you never mark your turkeys? 
Fortunately this young lady does. Here 
is her identification.” The poultryman 
showed the scarlet thread on several tur- 
keys which he pulled from the cart. “You 
see you are caught.” 

A halloo from up the road announced 
Jerry, who had followed the van at a dis- 
tance, and now hurried joyfully forward 
to join his party. Evidently Dorman 
thought the sheriff was upon him, for with 
a catlike leap he sprang on his cart and 
lashed the horses down the road. 

The three men started in pursuit, but 
after a few rods dropped down beside the 
road, weak from laughter. The bumping 
and swaying of the rocking van had fright- 
ened the turkeys, and the back end being 
open, with gobbles of terror they were 
leaving in a steady stream and fleeing to 
cover. 

The Dorman van sped turkeyless over 
the hill. 

“He was a scared buck if there ever 
was one,” David Prescott snorted as soon 
as he could speak from laughter. “Come 
on, we must round up that flock.” 

With Nancy’s help and a generous dish 
of corn, the turkeys were penned and 
counted. Nancy’s flock was all there. So 
was Mrs. Kelly’s flock of thirty. 

“They are as fine turkeys as I’ve seen 
this year and fat as butter,’ approved 
the poultry buyer. “I'll pay top price for 
them.” 

“I must keep five of my best hens for 
another year,” Nancy stipulated. 


Two hours later, having secured old 
Charlie and settled with their mystified 
landlord, the three set out in fine spirits 
for home. The turkey-hens were in ‘a 
crate in the back of the wagon, and Nancy 
hugged a thick purse with such a happy 
expression that Jerry chuckled every time 
he glanced her way. 

The following day the sheriff called at 
the old Benton farm, and found the place 
deserted. Presumably no Dorman would 
again be seen on Deerwander. 

(To be concluded ) 
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time, after your next rich dinner or late 
party, and wake up feeling full of pep. 
Read the directions on the Milk of 
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directed thereon, or as prescribed by 
your physician. z 
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-ANoTHER: 
HELPFUL BOOK 


rv STANDARD + 


(Continued from page 45) 


‘investigate. What they found amazed 


them. These hated folk were true be- 
lievers! None could be more surprised 
than Peter and John. Even upon Samari- 
tans God poured his gift of the Holy 
Spirit ! 

This was Peter’s and John’s first step 


| | toward perceiving that the gospel is world- 


| wide and for all men. It was impossible, 
amazing, but true! For there stood the 
Samaritan converts, and God, Himself, 
had accepted them! 


FOR TODAY: The lesson is obvious. 
The gospel is world-wide and for all men. 
We proclaim it glibly. All men are broth- 


‘ers for whom Christ died. To be sure! 


expensive room, and the smiling people. 
But drink enough and the effect in the 
polished drawingroom is precisely the 
same as when guzzling in a cheap saloon. 
In each case, it bites! 


THEN THE PASSAGE returns to de- 
scribing the drunkard. He sees strange 
things and speaks queer things. We are 
too familiar with jokes about drunks see- 
ing double, and jibes at their senseless 
speech. Only on the movie screen does: 
drunken talk make a semblance of sense. 
But many movies lie about drinking, mak- 
ing it seem funny, when it is disgusting 
But there the drunkard stands, his eyes 
out of focus, seeing double, his mind be- 
fuddled, his thick tongue wagging loose 
Then he goes into a stupor, dizzy, sick 


| No, wait, stop a bit. Says a New Eng- 
lander: Do you mean the “Kanucks”? 
| They’re good factory hands, but we don’t 
| go any further. Says the Southerner: Do 


as a nauseated passenger at sea in a storm 
—revolting to himself and offensive to 
others. 

Later, this poor inebriate comes to him- 
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you mean “Niggers”? They’re all right 
in the cotton fields, but they’ve got to 
keep their place. Says the Town Dweller: 


| What, the kids from over the tracks mix 
|in Sunday School with mine? What do we 


support a mission over there for? Says 
the City-ite: You mean Jews to be al- 
lowed to settle on my street? 

The cause of this bigotry is plain. Ex- 
cept for an occasional unfortunate ex- 


|perience, it is blind prejudice derived 


from environment and training. The proof 
of this is simple. None of us, thank God, 
are infected with all these prejudices. 
Ours are those peculiar to our locality. 
Had we grown up elsewhere, we would 
possess other prejudices. The cure is that 
of Peter and John. Go to work in humble 


| helpfulness among those we despise and 
| see how foolish our prejudices are! 


As for God’s distant children—one of 
our largest denominations last year gave 
an average of only 17 cents per person, or 
about 85 cents per family to send the 


| Good News over seas. Unlike Peter and 


John, we have two thousand years of 


proof that the gospel is for all men. 
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PROV. 23: 29-35 
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FIRST COMES a description of a bad- 
tempered drunkard: Who hath woe, sor- 
row, contentions, complaining, causeless 
wounds and red eyes? Or as Moffatt viv- 
idly phrases it: Who shriek, groan, quar- 
rel, grumble, are bruised for nothing, and 
have bleary eyes? There we see him, 
staggering along, half-blind, swearing to 
himself, picking quarrels with any one 


a —————— | he bumps into, until some quick-tempered 


or AYMNALS 
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| passerby finally knocks him down. Thus 


with “wounds without cause,” he sways 
to his feet, and bereft of all judgment, 


|his curses saturating the air, his bleary 
|eyes seeking trouble, he threatens the 
| world with alcoholic oaths and aimless 


flaying fists—until some one knocks him 
down again. 

The origin of his plight is plain. He 
has tarried too long at the wine. 

Then comes a description of wine’s 
deceitfulness. The red fluid sparkling in 
the cup reminds one of modern liquor 


|ads. The elegant shining goblet, the bril- 
|liant carmine liquor, the polished silver 


tray, the exquisite fine lace, the gorgeously 


self and wakes up. Slowly he surveys his 
clothes and feels himself. He discovers 
the cuts and bruises of quarrels he can- 
not recall. “Someone,” he mumbles, “must 
have struck me, but I wasn’t hurt. They 
beat me up, but I didn’t feel it.” So he 
congratulates himself. Liquor is a friendly 
anaesthetic! Then as his dry tongue begins 
to burn he says “I will seek it again.” 

Deceiving wine has won the last battle. 
The drunkard wants to remain drunk, All 
this wise men knew twenty-five hundred 
years ago. How long before we too will 
learn? 


COUNSEL TO 
SCATTERED 
CHRISTIANS 


1 PETER 2: 9-25 


THIS LESSON, as pertinent today as 
when it was penned, will be clearer if 
read in the Goodspeed translation. First, 
the Christians’ lofty standing. Formerly 
they were nobodies. Now they are “the 
people of God, an elect race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a people for 
God’s own possession.” This is the first 
requirement for all Christians: a humble 
and exalted sense of the majestic life in 
Christ to which God has lifted them. 

Next, being thus exalted they are not 
to yield to the low lust of the flesh. Eat, 
drink and rest one always must. But a 
life of lust, gluttony, intemperance and 
sloth makes “war against the soul.”’ Chris- 
tians are to live as “sojourners and 
strangers” whose real home is “hid with 
Christ in God.” 

Third, all Christians are to “behave 
seemly among the Gentiles.”” They are 
to live uprightly among their non-church 
friends. These friends will speak against 
them as evil-doers. But in the long run, 
the friends will see their good works. 
Like the gentle Socialist, Gene Debs, who 
spent himself for the down-trodden. 
Hated, imprisoned during the last war, 
denied his citizenship, when he died all 
the great dailies burst into headlines of 
praise and gratitude for his noble life! 
All Christians should so live that finally 
even the ungodly shall acknowledge their 
goodness. 

Fourth, God is every Christian’s king. 
But in this human society there are earth- 

(Continued on page 63) 
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(Continued from page 43) 
gravy of juices in the pan. Serve hot. 
Left-over meat will slice nicely when cold. 
Yield: 16 portions. 

Croquettes of any meat. or fish, 
stretched with oats will do wonders to 
make a dinner seem generous. Serve with 
a white-sauce parsley gravy or a brown 
gravy made from bouillon cube 



























OAT CROQUETTES 


cups quick or regular 2 teaspoons salt 
uncooked oats ', teaspoon pepper 
cups meat stock or 2 teaspoons Worcester- 
water shire sauce 

cups ground cooked sifted dry bread crumbs 
chicken or meat or 2 eggs, well beaten 
cooked flaked fish 4 tablespoons milk 
tablespoons chopped 

onion 


tv 


> 


> 


> 





Stir oats into boiling meat stock or wa- 
ter and cook 5 minutes over low heat. Add 
cooked meat, onion and seasonings, and 
stir well. Cool, shape into 24 croquettes. 
Roll in beaten egg to which 4 tablespoons 
milk have been added, then roll in crumbs, 
then roll in egg and again in crumbs. Place 
in wire basket and fry in deep fat at 390 
F. until heated to a golden brown. Yield: 
12 portions. 

Meat balls can be stretched too, and no 
food is better, with a pan gravy at least 
partly made with milk. 


SWEDISH MEAT BALLS 


2 pounds ground beef 14 teaspoon pepper 

4 eggs 2% cups milk or water 

4 tablespoons minced 8 cups corn flakes 
onion 6 tablespoons fat 


2 teaspoons salt 2 cups milk, for gravy 
2 tablespoons chopped parsley 







Mix together meat, eggs. onion, scason- 
ings, 2% cups milk and corn flakes which 
have been rolled into fine crumbs. Form 
into balls. Fry slowly about 30 minutes, 
turning only once. Remove from pan. 
Stir milk into meat drippings; heat, add 
salt to taste and parsley. Pour over meat 
balls. Yield: 20 portions. 

A fat hen can be stretched to cover 
many portions, in a pilau. Rice does it, 
or lacking rice, fine noodles, or alphabet 
noodles or macaroni. Prepare the fowl for 
boiling, and then simmer it in water to 
cover for four hours or until tender. A 
bay leaf, a stalk of celery tops. a sprig 
or two of parsley will give flavor. Add 
water when necessary. When all but 
tender, remove from broth and cool slight- 
ly. Remove meat from bones and_pro- 
ceed as follows. 









CHICKEN PILAU 


24 cup chicken fat 
°4 cup celery 

6 onions, chopped 
12 tomatoes, sliced 


12 cups rice 

meat from one fowl 
chicken broth 

salt and pepper 






Heat chicken fat. Brown onion, celery 
and tomatoes separately. Put the raw 
tice into a saucepan, cover with the 
browned celery, onion and tomatoes and 
the chicken meat. Pour over this enough 
chicken broth to cover. Cover with tight- 
ly fitting lid and cook slowly for 14 hour 
or until rice is tender. Yield: 20 portions. 

No one’s rationed strawberries! And in 
May they can cast a rosy complexion over 
the whole world. Make the dessert in a 
layer and cut in thinner than usual slices 
so as to go around. Thin cream made to 
whip with “Whip-O” can garnish it or 
plain cream will do. A dash of powdered 
or confectioner’s sugar will powder the 
rosiness, making a dessert fit for any May 
day, in wartime or out. 
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THE WHOLE PICTURE !S BRIGHTER... WITH DR. LYON’S 

















logy MipyppeD 

- one of the Conover Model Agency’s 
exquisite examples of American loveli- 
ness, says: “With bright, cheery smiles in 


such demand these days, | just couldn't 
let my teeth get dim. And it’s so easy to 


keep “em gleaming... with Dr. Lyon's!” 


Lesion dl 
IN THE 


“LAND OF BEAUTIFUL WOMEN!” 


Because brilliantly gleaming teeth work such wonders 
in glorifying natural beauty, this tooth powder enjoys a popularity 
in America unmatched by any other. Just try it! 
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NOT by mere words, but by their actions... 
more of America’s millions recommend this 
tooth powder to you than any other in ex- = » J 
istence! They seek it out as their favorite— Wy BOK 
TOOTH POWDER 


their overwhelming favorite—vyear after year 
after year. Last year, this year, this month, 
today... Dr. Lyon’s outstrips all others. 

The reason is no mystery. It is because you 
can buy nothing .. . even if you were to pay 
double the price . . . there is absolutely nothing 
you can buy which cleans your teeth more 
quickly, more thoroughly, more pleasantly ... 
and above all, more beautifully than 
Dr. Lyon’s. 

So get Dr. Lyon’s at your druggist 
today. The lustrous brilliance of your 
teeth will reveal in a flash why MoRE 
FOLKS MAKE FRIENDS WITH DR. LYON’S 
THAN WITH ANY OTHER TOOTH POWDER 
IN AMERICA! 


DI AKO 


TOOTH POWDER 


For a half hour of sparkling musical entertainment—listen to Manhattan Merry-Go-Round every Sunday night—NBC Red Network 






































Write for FREE Samples... 
QUARTERLIES AND PAPERS 


The demand is greater than ever for 
literature following The International 
Uniform Topics 


Sound in Doctrine 


THE BIBLE EXPOSITOR 
AND ILLUMINATOR 


A regular commentary on the Sunday 
School Lesson. 192 Pages. 


Sought for and loved by many. 
® WRITE FOR SAMPLE LESSON @ 


Curistian Lire SERIES 
OF SUNDAY SCHOOL LITERATURE 


* ADULTS 
* YOUNG PEOPLE 
* SENIORS 
* INTERMEDIATES 
* JUNIORS 
* PRIMARY 
* BEGINNERS 
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Delightful Hours in 
The Home with Bible 


Lotto. Imparting inter- 
esting Bible Knowledge to 
groups of Boys and Girls, 
Youths or mixed groups of 
: all ages with the pleasure 

Postpaid price 60 cents. of playing a game. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 
296 Broadway New York 
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a minimum of expense and effort 
a maximum of applause and financial return 


(Free catalogue on request) 






178 Tremont Street, Boston 
448 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 
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Keep America Singing... 
We sing to fortify our souls.. 
we feel the Power to fight on. . 
and with unswerving faith .. 
Freedom. e Now is the time to replace wornout 
books with fresh ones, to go with other modern 


. and as we sing 
. with courage 
. to the Victory of 


equipment. @e AVERAGE COST.ONLY 1/20th 
OF ONE CENT PER SERVICE! Write Dept. CH-5 


for free examination copies. 
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CHRISTIAN YOUTH 
SERVICE SONGS HYMNAL * 
312 “‘tested’‘songs... 226 songs of inspira- 
Beautiful brown cover tion . . . also 34 wor- 
with “stay flat’’ feat- ship programs, re- * 
ure. Expensive looking sponsive readings and 
et low in cost. Cloth- prayers. Waterproof * 
ound, $45 per 100 not binding, dark blue 
postpaid. In heavy with go!d letter stamp- 
Bristol paper, $30 per ing. $45 per 100 not » 
100 not postpaid. postpaid. 
THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK COMPANY WINONA LAKE, INDIANA 





| straight. 


| only thought 


| when he had to take to the lifeboat. 
| got through that experience, he promised 


| vision 


| 





DOWN TO THE SEA IN SHIPS 
(Continued from page 17) 


| chaplain to work with, unless he is the 
right kind of chaplain. With time to think 
about the meaning of life, and with life 
itself often reduced to its simplest ele- 
ments, a seaman is not interested in the 


| frills and trimmings of faith. He wants 


his religion straight, and he will take it 
Many a minister would be glad 
of a congregation as alert as the men who 
come to 25 South Street. They have not 
and observed; they have 
read. There can be no talking down to 
them. 

“Pray? Certainly. One of the men not 
long ago told me of praying for safety 
If he 


the Lord he would go to church regularly 
when ashore. ‘I haven't seen you in 
chapel, but perhaps you’ve been to some 


| other church,’ I said. He looked sheepish. 


‘I guess I didn’t keep the vow. There 
always seems to be something else.’ ‘And 
what sort of a sport do you call yourself? 
It isn’t cricket,’ I said. He was an Eng- 
lishman and he got the point. ‘That was 
my promise, and I'll stick to it,’ he said, 
and he has.” 

Back in a tragic week in April, 1912, 
the “Titanic” was sunk by an iceberg with 
a loss of 1517 lives. That same week, the 
cornerstone of the Institute building was 


laid. Some years later the Titanic Me- 
morial Tower was built above the roof, 
housing the brilliant Memorial Light. For 


seventeen years it shone, no mere symbol 
of decoration, but a charted light, one of 
the guides that helped ships up the Bay. 
To many a seaman it was the light of 
home. Now war has darkened it. 

But though the light is gone. the cross 
that rises above everything else on the 
building is still there. Even in the dim- 
out vagueness its outline cuts against the 
sky. And this embodies the spirit of serv- 
ice of the Institute, which only grows 
stronger in times of stress and tragedy. 
In peace and war, by night and day, its 
work goes on, befriending merchant sea- 
men while keeping pace with changing 
times and changing needs. 


COMES THE FUTURE 
(Continued from page 14) 


logic and historic compulsion behind it. 
“Anglo-Saxon superiority” is out. I’m 
dead set against policing anybody. 

We should go in as a peacetime army— 
an AEF of peace. We might go under the 
name (and the name isn’t important) ot 
the American Reconstruction Mission— 
ARM. The ARM should have the follow- 
ing branches: 

1. Policy end Executive Stafi—in di- 
rect charge of all civilian post-war prob- 
lems abroad, cooperating with the military 
occupation. ; 

2. Intelligence and Information Di- 
vision—experts, specialists, correlators ol 
all kinds; interpreters, translators. 

3. Division of Food, Clothing and Shel- 
ter—closely coordinated with the next di- 
in order to cope with urgent 
distress and the repatriation of the up- 
rooted millions who will want to return to 


| their homelands. 


4. Division of Medical Aid—physi- 
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cians, surgeons, psychiatrists, dietitians, 
hygienists, sanitation experts, child-care 
workers. 

5. Division of Agricultural Rehabilita- 
jon—seeds, fertilizers, soil problems, 
jam machinery, animal husbandry, agri- 
cultural economics. 

6, Division of Industrial Reconstruc- 
tion and Labor. 

7, Division of Special Technical and 
Scientific Projects—small, commando-like 
ynits for sudden peacetime tasks in epi- 
demics, floods, etc., and other acute or 
subtle situations requiring extraordinary 
imagination and training. Some of the 
personnel of this division could be drawn, 
as needed, from others. 

8, Division of Social and Economic 
Problems—finance, domestic and foreign 
trade, cooperatives, etc. 

0, Division of Public Education. 

10. Division of Domestic Propaganda. 

Members of the ARM could be chosen 
from volunteers; and lest you are inclined 
to say at this point that either I’m crazy 
or you are—let me say that I am already 
sure of a quarter-of-a-million people in 
\merica who would volunteer to go at 
war's end. They have told me they would 
vo! They would represent all racial, re- 
ligious and national elements in our popu- 
lation; all generations from the first to the 
nth, and both old stock and new stock 
individuals. They could stay in Europe as 
long as they wished to stay, or as long as 
they were needed; then they could return 
to the United States and go on with their 
American living. 

The principal requirements for these 
workers, particularly in the upper ranks, 
would be an unquenchable faith in fed- 
eralism and democracy, and an affinity for 
the region in which they would work. 
They would have to be very carefully 
trained for their special tasks, and would 
have to know the history of the countries 
into which they go as well as the history 
and development of Europe and of Amer- 
ica. 

They would need to be most diplomatic 
and considerate. They would need to 
know that they could not approach this 
Federation of Nations as we once ap- 
proached the League of Nations. That 
League was cooked up in a hurry, by lead- 
ers on top; it was hardly more than a 
gimmick, a contrivance, and from the 
start it had no future because it was de- 
vised to control the conflicts of the world 
as it was. It was bound to fail, because 
the people of the world were fed up with 
that world. They were sick of it, so the 
League never “caught on” with them. But 
this ARM idea is different: it begins with 
the masses. There will be a lot of upper- 
class rulers and rich men opposing it; 
we'll have to expect that, and get them 
out of the picture as quickly as possible. 

All we have to do in America is to make 
up our minds now as to what kind of 
tevolution we want in Europe: anarchic or 
democratic. I say now, for I believe we 
will be too late if we wait until the war is 
over to put in motion the forces of our 
American revolution. The world is falling 
apart, and right into our laps. What are 
We going to do about it? Dump it again, 
as we did in 1919-1920? Or try to exploit 
t commercially and thus isolate not only 
It but ourselves? Or try to do all we can 
to help poor Europe to her feet? 
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HERE’S OUR MOODY 
ANNUITY CHECK 


OF COURSE, in their exuberant 
enthusiasm they can laughingly call 
it “luck”... actually it was someone’s 
good judgment and foresight in 
placing their funds in 

Moody Annuities. 


NOW they receive liberal’ 

checks at regular intervals © 
...and will continue to re- ~ 
ceive them as long as they live. 


FURTHERMORE, they are 
happy in the knowledge that 
their funds are helping to train 
alert young people to spread the 
gospel. 

ENJOY worry-free 
happiness that comes 
with each MOODY 
ANNUITY check. 


reece 


Dept. H-719 
Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet, DOUBLE 
DIVIDENDS which explains the Moody Annuity Plan. 


1 Also booklet A, | am under 20. 
Name _ 
HOW? Clip and mail this coupon 


for free picture booklet, 
DOUBLE DIVIDENDS 


Street 


City & State 








CUSTOM-BUILT 
HONOR ROLLS 
Beautiful, Enduring, Dignified 


Sized to suit your needs, and styled according 
to several impressive designs that have won 
wide favor with hundreds of the Nation's 
Churches, large and small. Send, please, for 
photographs and full facts free—no obliga- 
tion. Kindly state maximur r of names 
to be displayed. 


(Genuine Ronztie gold-stamped name panels, 50c¢ each) 


NATIONAL RONZITE INDUSTRIES 


Honor Rolls & Memorial Plaques for Every Purpose 
564 WEST LAKE STREET . . . CHICAGO, ILL. 


"I've Got Troubles of My OWN! 


: SLEEP last night—a hard day ahead and “she” had used up 
allthe Dr. Miles Nervine. Dr. Miles Nervine helps him when Nerv- 
ous Tension makes him Wakeful, Irritable, Excitable and Restless. 
Perhaps it would help you. Why don’t you try it? Get Dr. Miles 
Nervine (Liquid or Effervescent tablets) at your drug store—Liquid, 
25c and $1.00, Effervescent Tablets, 35c and 75c. Read direc- 
tions and use only as directed. We guarantee satisfaction or your 
money back. 
Try Dr. Miles Nervine and see for yourself how much it 
can do for you. Miles Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. 
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NEW BOOKS 


TO READ 
by 
DANIEL A. POLING 


(FRANK S. MEAD WILL REVIEW THE NEW BOOKS 
DURING DR. POLING‘’S ABSENCE ABROAD) 


On Being A Real Person, by Harry Emerson Fosdick. (205 
pp., Harper & Bros., $2.50.) This is the book that Fosdick 
had to write. We think it is the best thing he has ever written, 
and that is high praise. Fosdick’s pen is never poor. 

Written not out of the stuff of fancy or speculation but out 
of the cold, factual, everyday stuff of real experience, Dr. Fos. 
dick writes here of the people who have come to him on the hunt 
for healing and happiness. They are not all religious people or 
problems; they are people even as you and I, with the same 
problems; they are people who know they are not “real” 
enough, and want to be better persons. It is a new Fosdick 
roaming the broad new fields of psychiatry and psychology: 
he uses both, plus his religious faith, in his treatments. He 
knows his way about in all three fields. 

The book is a golden key; it will throw open new doors of 
inspiration and power to those legions of us who have been 
searching in the dark for just this key. It is a book timed 
beautifully, against such times as ours. 


On Wings of Healing, Compiled by John W. Doberstein 
(Muhlenberg Press, 104 pp.; $2.00.) A book of spiritual com- 
fort and inspiration, this one is not only good to read but good 
just to look at. Prose, poetry, prayer, scripture and meditation 
are presented in an arrangement that would do credit to a ten- 
dollar book. Designed for the sick ‘and those who care for the 
sick, it will bring lift and lilt to other healthy ones who also need 
“the cure of souls” so constantly. 


The Human Comedy, by William Saroyan. (291 pp., Harcourt 
Brace, $2.75.) This first novel of a distinguished writer is the 
wartime story of a typical American family. There are pas- 
sages of exquisite beauty. The characters move with their day 
with the broken step of anxious and eager life, waiting for news 
from sons, brothers and sweethearts at the front. Diaek. 


Magical Realm, by Kathleen Coyle. (E. P. Dutton & Co. 
314 pp., $3.00.) A generation of war that produces so exquisite 
a book can not be a lost generation. Here is the redemptive 
quality thaf brings beauty from ashes and visions of God's 
will for man. Kathleen Coyle writes of children that “they are 
immune as love is immune, their sight controlled by their own 
integrity.” She is both a sound psychologist and a woman of 
understanding. When she ventures “religion seeks to standard- 
ize, it seems to sacrifice the fear to liberate us. The eternal 
argument is between God and this darkness,” she is at once a 
theologian commanding respect and a mystic comforting the 
spirits of those who sit in darkness. There are paragraphs 02 
pages 279-80 that mark this writer as a prophetess of the new 
era, the era of the soul. I started the book with the speed of 
the reviewer and finished it with the lingering steps of one who 
marks the lovely spots to which he will return. D. A. P. 


Dickens Digest, condensed by Mary Louise Aswell. Illustrated 
by Donald McKay. (543 pp., Whittlesey House, $3.75.) This 
volume is the greatest thing that has ever happened to those 
who love Dickens—also to those who should know and love him. 
The shortened version of four of Dickens’ immortal works, 
“David Copperfield,” “Oliver Twist,” “Martin Chuzzlewit” and 
“Pickwick Papers” gives every. important plot, character and 
scene in the incomparable author’s own words. The condensi 
tion is by one prepared for her task through years of editorial 
responsibility with the Reader’s Digest. The type is large, the 
white space abundant and the illustrations quite ee 


Abundant Living, by E. Stanley Jones. (271 pp., Abingdon 
Cokesbury, $1.) No God-quickened soul of today does this sort 
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WONDERFUL Jesus 


By Charles Lud 


of thing better than Dr. Jones. Pocket- 
jzed in binding, but colossal in content, 
these devotions are admirable for the bed- 
gde table, for the commuter on the train 
or for an evening’s straight reading. There 
js humor and heart-throb here. Written 
as day-by-day meditations, (beginning any 

each page contains scripture, com- 
ty), and prayer. Altogether lovely! = . wig 
esses a rich Christi 
his Missionary pé 


The author Posse 


youth with an background. 





Shining Rain, by Helen Welshimer. Asa 





iiede oS is ‘ ire sad ps 
Dutton, 157 pp., $2.00.) Helen Wel- ree an intimate contact with mealies Africa he experi- 
shimer’s verse is popular with our readers; Warner A student, a minister, this 1 Uns “Wonderful Jesus.” 
she is one of the family, yet we do not say Press the very presence of ; = writer leads his reader j ti 
(205 § “Excellent!” of this collection of her Product : € of the Savior. into 


dick fj poems because she is of the family, but Anderson, 
tten, | because of their merit. Some of them were Indiana $1.00 at your Church : 

written for Christian Herald. The title is rch Publishing House 
out apt; these verses are gentle as rain from 


Fos- & heaven, and quite as refreshing. 
hunt 
le or It’s Your Souls We Want, by Stewart 
same  W. Herman Jr. (Harper, 315 pp., $2.50.) 
real’ [f Stewart Herman has done it, he has put 
dick. § in the hands of American churchmen and 
ogy: § Christians a book that will make them 
He & cheer. Here is the whole story of what 

has happened to the Church in Germany 

rs of [the story of the cruelly subtle attack 
been J of the Nazis, and of the fiercely quiet 
imed resistance of a Church that simply will 
not bow to Hitler's paganism. It is a 

record without rancour; the author, who 

stein was pastor of the American Church in 
com- § Berlin for six years prior to the outbreak 
good ff of the war, simply tells what he heard 
ation §§ and saw at first-hand, and leaves the read- 
ten. § er to draw his own conclusions. Herman 
r the —f isnot pessimistic or bitter; he sees a great 
need —f future for the Church in Germany. He 
reveals Nazi techniques which will come 

as a surprise to most of us; he points out 

court §f that ninety-five percent of the people of 
is the | Germany are still loyal to their Church. * oe 
pas: ff It is a bond that will never break. says 4 oe Onsecrateg prePare 
r day {| Herman—and he should know! All Hitler ; wes 


" FOR so on 
news —f needs to make his triumph complete, all i ee . 
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A.P. ff he needs to win, is “your souls” . . . and . are 1 the hands of _ 
those souls the German people, thanks to i Pee any World, at lease san 

© Co, § the Church of Christ, will not surrender. : 

juisite 

iptive Never Call Retreat, by Joseph Freeman. 


God's § (Farrar & Rinehart. 768 pp., $3.00.) This 

‘y are Bis one of those “inclusive” novels: it 3 ; 

r own & holds just about everything from Socrates : ‘ ank on ONG fo, 
an of & to Stalin. The reader is early informed ] | 4 ‘90 per do 
idard- § that it is a tale told by a neurotic—and 

ternal — that describes it, perfectly. There is much ‘bury 

nce a — Writhing and struggling and agonizing over Nashville, Tenn Press 
g the matters personal, social, economic and re- ? 

hs on & ligious, but it doesn’t arrive anywhere. in 

e new § Spite of all that. There is some little dirt 

ed of dumped in here from down Tobacco Road 

e who § Way. If you think you would enjoy 768 

.A.P. fF pages of this—help yourself. 


Zen 


trated Seven Came Through, by Edward V. 
This — Rickenbacker. (Doubleday, Doran, 118 
those § Pp.. $1.50.) Here you have the saga of 
ehim. — Rickenbacker and his raft, written by 
works, — Rick himself. It is complete; everything 
t” and you have heard, and a lot more, is between 
“r and these covers. Conrad never wrote like 
densa- this, for Conrad never had this material! 
torial fF Itisa book to buy and a book to keep; 
ve, the tis a tale of hell, but it makes the bells 


il, of heaven ring. It is almost unbelievable 
ALP. fF that the human personality can take such 

punishment as this, but that is what flesh 
ngdon- will do when spirit touches it. Read it, 


‘is sort and believe again in man and God! 
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I Saw Two Englands, by H. V. Morton. (Dodd, Mead, 324 
pp.; $3.) The two Englands are the old, pre-war England and 
the new warring England; they dovetail. The author brings 
Wellington, Ann Boleyn, Thomas 4 Becket, Mary Stuart and 
all the other lovelies and unlovelies out of Old England and 
makes you love them; he also shows you England in overalls in 
1943, fighting to protect the heritage of yesterday in a confusion 
of sirens, searchlights, and screaming bombs. He shows you an 
England that Goering’s Luftwaffe can never reach nor bomb. 





























The Forest and The Fort, by Hervey Allen. (Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 354 pp.; $2.50.) The author of “Anthony Adverse’’ now 
writes of the American Indian—and his hero, Salathiel Albine, 
falls a lot short of Anthony. But the writing is Hervey Allen’s; 
he brings the French-and-Indian War savage so close that you 
can see him, hear him, and (which is more important) smel! him, 
There are flashes of the brilliant Allen artistry here; there are 
also long doldrums that make you turn the pages quickly. Not 
for your Sunday School library, but good for those whose literary 
stomach can take raw red meat. It is the first of a series of six 


long novels, to be written under the general title of “The 
Disinherited.” 
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Stories To Live By, by Gertrude D. McKelvey. (Winston, 62 
pp.; $.75.) The Beatitudes are here framed in children’s stories 
—stories of everyday life, people and things—in children’s 
language. A boon to parents, teachers and tots who are forever 
begging, “Tell us a story!” The children will love the Lord of 
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: Sine Little Children more when they have read this book. 
. me i , i 
Mailed for ee envelope a 7 


cents; 10 for $1.9 nts postage, Sweet Beulah Land, by Bernice Kelly Harris. (389 pp.; 


Doubleday Doran, $2.75.) The third of a trilogy of novels on 
life in the modern South, this book is a brilliant gallery of por- 
traits covering a proud and decadent gentry; a grasping, cynical 
“gentleman” of the new school who thinks in terms of another 
day of land empires, sharecroppers, tenant farmers, Negro 
laborers, old maids and young wantons; old men still fighting the 
Civil War; and an altogether lovely itinerant laborer named Lan. 
You'll love Lan; he makes the rest of them look like Hottentots. 
The author makes you love the sharecropper—no mean achieve- 
ment! Some little dirt has been dumped here from down To- 
bacco Road, and we don’t love that, A brilliant novel, slightly 
soiled. It will sell. 















































There Is A River, The Story of Edgar Cayce, by Thomas 
Sugrue. (453 pp.; Holt, $3.) Edgar Cayce is one of our most 
remarkable living clairvoyants; he puts himself to sleep and 
diagnoses the pains and diseases of people he has never seen. He 
prescribes treatments that would do credit to the Mayos, and 
there is ample proof here that this unschooled Southerner has out- 
doctored the doctors. The medical profession will howl over this 
one, and the layman will gasp. The book is too well documented 
to be laughed off. Cayce is thoroughly Christian; he teams his 
Christianity with clairvoyance and modern science, and it has 
produced wonders. He works out a synthesis of ancient religions 
and modern psychology and science that is something more than 
impressive. Having read it, we feel like the farmer who looked 


at the giraffe in the zoo and said, “There ain’t no such animal.” 
But—maybe there is! 
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Between The Thunder and the Sun, by Vincent Sheean. 
(Random House, 428 pp.; $3.) Reading this one is like sinking 
your teeth into a piece of real steak after a month of eating pap. 





gracious 















: kindly, thoughtful, 3 +f It is a literary preface to battle, a prelude to World War IL. 
BIRTHDAYS eae duation oF confirmation gitt A The author tells what happened in Rome, Paris, London, Wash- 
gift. Suitable for grecue ington and points east—Far East—as the war-clouds were gath- 














purposes: ering. It is racy, almost garrulous; Sheean picked up his 


information in weighty conversations with Churchill, Blum, etc., 
and in tea-table chit-chat along the Riviera. Page after page 
deals with the glittering stars of stage, politics, diplomacy, re- 
ligion, war. But the insights are glorious. Easily the best thing 
Vincent Sheean has yet written, it is a “must.” This man gets 
around in the spots where news is born; reading what he reports 
is a real experience. 
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Attractively packed in ee = 
lar Edition: White Tea ae ‘ - 
a uel covers, with wee _ ™ we 
ad design. Size 3Y/2x47/e- In Gift | . 7 
Luxe Edition: White leatherette rer “ 
with full color forget-me-no on $22 

ee 31/2x47/g. In Gift Box...---+°°"" 

AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
or order from 

AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Minneapolis. Minnesota 




































Birthdays, compiled by I. B. Stolee. (Augsburg Publishing 
House, 384 pp., $1.00, $1.25 de luxe edition.) Not properly 
a “book,” this is not for reading but for keeping track of those 
birthdays we are always remembering too late. Each page 
gives space for a long list of names and birthdays, covering each 
day of the year; there is a verse and scripture quotation on 
each page. Beautifully bound, and more beautifully conceived. 
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(Continued from pace 


cabin with their many problems of re- 
ligion, health, parents, sweethearts, I 
gave them man-to-man answers. They’re 
not babies; they’re proud of their man- 
hood and you have to recognize that. 
They warmed up, once they came to re- 
spect me as a “right guy” and pulled out 
pictures of their pastors back home. They 
told me of their Sunday School and their 
church and what they liked about it and 
what they didn’t like. 

Some of my informal talks with the men 
were held topside when the Pacific stars 
hung over our bow and brought God very 
close to us. The boys would ask me for 
advice on the proper prayers; would argue 
practical theology and some would hesi- 
tantly request that I write their mothers 
or sweethearts if... . 

That promise I kept, and after the bat- 
tle of the Solomons I wrote a letter to the 
nearest of kin of every boy who died in 
action. There were times when my fingers 
froze on the pen, but I remembered a 
promise made to that clean-faced serious 
kid and I wrote, as he would have wished, 
of his courage. 

I found during my months aboard ship 
that a Navy man’s character is founded on 
courage and honesty. Those boys believe 
in God; it is a real belief full of the living 
present and the subconscious nearness of 
death. Most of them were very young; 
they had been in the Navy only three 
months when they saw their first action. 

No matter if they had drifted away from 
their church at home, they came to serv- 
ices on board ship. I gave away three 
large lots of New Testaments within a few 
weeks and my last batch of 500 went as 
quickly. Those books are read, too. I 
found two of the lads one evening reading 
the New Testament back to one another. 
I’ve seen others kneel in the middle of the 
night in their prayers before they went on 
watch. And I’ve brought them into the 
church and written their pastor back home 
that they would be regular communicants 
when they returned. 

I believe that. From what I’ve seen of 
the Navy, those boys will go back to their 
church after the peace and find in that 
church a new meaning. I hope we min- 
isters can help them then with a new 
understanding and a new appreciation. 

They enjoy the services on Sunday. 
They show this not only by their at- 
tendance of from seven to eight hundred 
men for morning and afternoon worship, 
but by their enthusiastic participation in 
the singing before and after the service. 

I found the men liked texts from the 
Old Testament; Isaiah, Ezekiel, the Book 
of Kings. From the latter I selected 
“Choose you this day who ye shall serve” 
and brought its lesson home to them. 
They like to sing such hymns as “Rock of 
Ages” and “Jesus Saviour, Pilot Me.” 
And, of course, “Onward Christian Sol- 
diers,” with which we close the services. 

There were interruptions at times. The 
call to battle stations sounded on two oc. 
casions while I was in the middle of my 
sermon. But, if at all possible, weather 
and the enemy permitting, we held the 
Service topside under the bright sun with 
the ships’ flags rigged and the band playing. 

Friends in civilian life ask me if I do 
not prefer a life of quiet and order ashore. 
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You can count on the permanence For your positive pro- 7) 
of Rock of Ages granite. The life tection ask any author- | MEMORIAL 
and brilliance of its original beauty —_ ized Rock of Ages deal- = 
never dims with time. Inscriptions er about our National 
keep depth and sharpness. Asé Surety Guarantee. And 







7a your dealer to show you send for the free, illustrated book. 
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ROCK OF AGES CORPORATION, Department H-6,*Barre, Vermont 


BARRE GRANITE 
MONUMENTS 





This is the sixth 
$500.00 gift by this individual 
on the annuity plan within seven years. 


Through an annuity you can provide a regular 
non-diminishing income for as long as you live. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON FOR DETAILS 


Division of Foreign Missions and Division of Home Mission 
and Church Extension, Methodist Church 
(C.H. 41), 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me information concerning your annuity plan, 


Through wars and all 
financial depressions dur- 
ing the past seventy years 
the Mission Boards of the 
Methodist Church have 
made all annuity pay- 
ments on the day they 
were due. 






























































































































































































































































































































































You need no longer puzzle over what 
to send on Mother’s Day. Here is one 
of the most appropriate choices you 
could make 


FAMOUS HYMNS 


With Stories and Pictures 
By ELIZABETH HUBBARD BONSALL 


Tells the stories of sixty of the most inspir- 
ing and well-loved hymns of Christendom 
and associates with each a masterpiece of 
art, describing the interesting narrative of 
picture and artist. A most attractive gift to 
an absent loved one on any festal occasion. 
Coated paper, 10” x 814”, 136 pages bound 
in colored cloth with full-color inset and 
four-color jacket. 


Send $1.00 Today 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Pnctosed $cc cacscs. $1.00 a copy 
BO Scns seen copies FAMOUS HYMNS 
MME Ce. i. Giek cesar ee eos eee ose eee en 
REPRE Ss cucasneacce cabo wccabenehon se 


SALVATION ARMY 


INCOME GiFT CONTRACT 





* (ANNUITY) * 


Enables you to aid in the Works of Mercy of 
our world-wide organization and gives you An 
Income For Life. Here is a gift that makes old 
age Secure! Free folder explains—Write TODAY 


High Return With Safety 


—from 3% to 8% depending on age. The 
stability of The Salvation Army is your guaran- 
tee of safety. You avoid worry, losses, and 
legal expenses. 


Write today for full particulars and FREE 
folder. 
THE SALVATION ARMY 


Territorial Secretary, Extension Dept. 
111 WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, 


CH-S3 
ILLINOIS 









Parents! Jeachers! 


Here is ‘A wise little book’’ 
to help you solve that trouble- 
some problem—how to handle 
obedience and disobedience 
skillfully and constructively. 


Read- 
DOES YOUR 
CHILD OBEY? 


By REGINA WESTCOTT WIEMAN 
Just published $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 





I tell them no and I mean it. I like Navy 
men and I want to be with them until the 
final victory. I’ve watched them fight and 
|die in the service of God and country. 
|I’ve been with them in their agony and 
| with them in their triumph. What they 
have done has given me a belief in the 
basic goodness of my fellow man. I don’t 
want to leave them now and if there should 
come a time that I do not return, I will 
have been with Americans with whom it is 
an honor and a Christian duty to serve. 





STORMY PETREL 
(Continued from page 25) 


| being the practical Christianity for which 
the whole world pines.” 

Thus the battle rages around the do- 
ings and sayings of William Temple. But 
while others talk, the Archbishop keeps 
plodding along. He is determined that 
the old saying about the Church of Eng- 
land being “the Conservative Party at 
prayer” shall never be said of his en- 
cumbency of the See of Canterbury. 
| On the international front, William 
Temple is equally outspoken. He heads 
the Commission of the Churches for In- 
ternational Friendship and Social Respon- 
sibility (now merged with the British 
Council of Churches). He sees in the 
defeat of the Axis an opportunity to 
build a new world. No fleshpots of yes- 
terday’s decadent civilization for him! 
He repudiates any attempt to solve the 
German problem in a spirit of revenge. 
So, too, does he repudiate a vague senti- 
mentalism which ignores past crimes and 
future dangers. Within recent weeks 


Temple made the headlines with his pro- | 
posal that the industrial resources of the | 


Ruhr and some of the neighboring coun- 
tries beyond the frontiers of Germany be 
brought under the control of an interna- 
tional syndicate. Such a step, he ex- 
plained, would prevent German heavy 
industry from being exploited by some 
future Hitler for military purposes. 


In| 


some such way as this the Archbishop | 


would sunder the unholy alliance between 


the Prussian tradition and the immense | 


war potentials of the Ruhr. 


Looking beyond Germany, the British | 


Primate is urging a new deal for colonies. 
For him, as for Under Secretary of State 
Welles, “the age of imperialism” is ended. 
The rights of the inhabitants of colonial 
territories take precedence in his mind 
over the rights of empire. Says’ the Com- 
mission of which he is the head: “The 
human rights of the inhabitants of the 
colonial territories must be safeguarded 
and in particular their inalienable right to 
govern themselves should be recognized 
and the way prepared as speedily as pos- 
sible for its realization.” He sees the need 
of a post-war political order, based upon 
justice and supported by power. The 
sovereignty and independence of the na- 
tional state must be made subordinate to 
the social, economic and political re- 
quirements of the world community. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
significance of the role of William Temple 
in the winning of the peace. 





When he | 


speaks the House of Commons listens. | 
He is frequently seen at Downing Street | 


and at Buckingham Palace. Second only 
to the Prime Minister in the prestige of 
| his office, Canterbury will be at the Peace 
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calle today! 


We will need twice as much money as we 
raised last year to answer this cablegram, but 
answer it we must. The American dollar is 
worth approximately 20 silver dollars Chinese 
currency but rice costs $300 (silver) a bag, cloth 
$15 a foot. The old cotton blankets from which 
they are weaving cloth sell for about $200 each 
and there is a shortage of old clothes to use 
for mending! It costs about $150 (Chinese) for 
the cloth it takes to make a two-piece suit for 
a boy. 

The poor of China never have had enough 
of anything, they know what it means to be 
hungry and cold even in time of peace. One 
dinner served in the average American home 
would feed a family for a week in China. Their 
appetite is small, their needs few—it would 


take so little sacrifice to satisfy them. 

We grumble at taxes that will prevent our living as 
usual—when people are dying and starving all over 
Chinal We are being asked to give to the Red Cross and 
to many relief funds, and we wonder where we are going 
to get the money to do all the things we are asked to 
do! The answer is that we will not be able to live os 
usual—we will have to be content with far less if we are 
to practice the Christianity we have been preaching. 

Three hundred orphans ask you to give them food and 
clothing. These children know you as their friends and 
benefactors for many of you have cared for them for 
years. Send as little or as much as you can TODAY for 
it takes time to get money to them, but we do get it to 
them tor which we are thankful. 


$4 will feed a child for two months—$10 will 
buy necessary clothing for a year. 


EVERY PENNY HELPS 





CHRISTIAN HERALD MISSIONS IN CHINA 
BUSINESS OFFICE: 419 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Enclosed is our contribution te the Children 


OF SIE ccssc css saccsteedessiosanee ius eaneadasedieasaaients noes 


THIS YEAR more than 
ever YOU need the in- 
spiration, help and guid- 
ance of this great Bible 
conference held in a glo- 
rious setting of natural 
foremost preachers 


beauty. Hear 
and Bible teachers. 

Our nation’s leaders recognize that 
SPIRITUAL POWER has a priority 
over material forces and no place exerts 
wider influence than WINONA on the 
spiritual welfare of our land. 


Many other Christian activities. Camp 
Meeting August 22-29, with world re- 
nowned Gipsy Smith and Homer Rode- 
heaver. Very moderate hotel rates. Make 
reservations now. Write Dept. CH-5. 


EMO LCG LL Bes Ie ae 


WINONA LAKE, INDIANA 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


Splendid opportunity to ‘break into” : 
fascinating, profitable writing field. Details 


May bring you up to $5.00 per hour spare time 
writing in your home. A.H.L. of New York 
writes: “I've made $5.00 an hour and more 
writing.’ Here are others: J.A.M., Mass. had 
never made a sale. Now he writes, “I have placed 
an article with Everybody's Weekly and have a 
$25 check for it.’ G.G., Munising, Mich., ‘I've 
sold four trade journal articles to the topnotchers 
in the field.” How about YOU! Due to War. 
money-making possibilities in this field are better 
than ever for men and women of all ages. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Write for FREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION. Post card will do. 


Comfort Writer's Service, Dept. F-190, St. Louis, Mo. 


aC or ™ 


CAN MAKE YOU. 
LOOK OLDER! 


Wx you are suffering from Head- 
ache, Simple Neuralgia, Muscular Pains 
or Functional Monthly Pains, you not 
only feel uncomfortable—you look 
uncomfortable. Why don’t you try 
Dr. MILES ANTI-PAIN PILLS 


for promptrelief? Regular package 25c. 


Economy package $1.00. Read direc- 
tions. Use only as directed. 


Don’t Trifle With — 
Rectal Ailments 


FREE BOOK—Explains Causes, 


Effects and Treatment 

Learn interesting facts about Piles, 
Fistula and other rectal and colon dis- 
orders; also such commonly associated 
ailments as headaches, nervousness, con- 
stipation or stomach, liver and bladder 
conditions. Write today—for a frank and 
informative 40-page FREE BOOK. Ex- 
plains mild institutional treatment. 
Thornton & Minor Clinic, Suite 502, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A DREAM OF HEAVEN 


TWENTY EXC'TING CHAPTERS! 
Rebecca ectenes’ s beautiful vision of heaven. Reunion of loved 
ones, our home life in heaven, ete, Describes the crystal sea, 
&reat cities, etc. An actual experience! 
ee @ HAS HELPED THOUSANDS! 

‘The grande: st book I ever read,’’ says one reader ole 
another, ‘‘It is wonderful and very unusual. 

a @ A BOOK OF COMFORT 

Intra Muros’’ is of vital importance to you, if you've been 
Bresrated from one who was dear to you. You'll treasure this 
essed book! Ideal gift for those who mourn. 
@ OVER 500,000 COPIES SOLD! 
Order your copy to-day and see for yourself why thousands have 


Praised this great book. Illustrated. Postpaid only $1.00. The | 
edition is limited . . . so order at once, ! 


Gospel Art Shoppe, Dept. C-2, Rowan, lowa 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. 


and 


, To this man, more than to any other, 


| ain’t goin’ 


| long time to come, Levi,” 


Conference, if not in person, then in the | 
influence that he exercises upon the mass 
mind of the island kingdom. 

In strictly spiritual matters, 
Temple is the unquestioned leader of 
world Protestantism. If Protestantism 
can be said to have a leader in whose 
person there is reflected the prestige and 
dignity of the papal office, that leader is 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. He is 
more than an Anglican, much more. That’s 
what worries some of his Episcopal col- 
leagues. To many Anglicans, high church- 
manship is the one and only road to para- 
dise. But not to William Temple. For 
him, stifi-necked ecclesiasticism is out. He 
cares not at all how a cleric wears his 
collar or with what regalia a preacher in 
his pupit is adorned. Nor is he a stickler 
for religious triflings of any kind. Neither 
creeds, nor ritual, nor priestly ceremonies 
are regarded by the newly enthroned 
Archbishop as justification for the scan- 
dalous divisions within Protestant ranks. 

It is as an apostle of Christian Unity 
that Temple will be remembered in the 
church histories of the future. And he 
will be remembered. He has dared to 
challenge the vested rights of a parochial 
Christianity. At the Jerusalem meeting 
of the International Missionary Council 
in 1928, at the Oxford Conference on 
Church Community and State in 1937, | 
and at the Edinburgh Conference on Faith 
and Order, in the same year, the voice 
of William Temple was heard summoning 
Christians to bridge their divisions and 
present a united front to a pagan world. 
is 
due the credit for the organization of the | 
emerging World Council of Churches. | 
Seventy-six churches in twenty-eight coun- 
| tries have accepted the invitation to join 
the World Council under the presidency | 
| of William Temple. 

Such is the man who today 
the throne of St. Augustine. 


William 


sits upon 
His sceptre | 
jis the Staff of the Good Shepherd. His 
voice is a voice crying in the wilderness. | 


He is no reed, 
strength the 


shaken by the wind. His | 

strength of one whose 
faith fortified by works. As_ priest 
and prophet he is determined to defend 
at whatever cost, the ramparts of Chris- 
tendom. 


1S 


is 


BUYING SPREE 
Continued from page 49) 


“W-what’s thet, Doc?” exclaimed old 
Levi, clutching the doctor’s arm. “Ye 
to take ‘way what ye bought?” 
doctor grinned. “Not for a long, 
he said. “T will 
talk with you later, but right now you had 
best go to the house and tell the boys 


The 


| where you want things put.” 


Homeward bound with the doctor Cun- 
ningham said, “Ye made a marster move | 
today, Doc, a marster move, but be there 
any danger o’ Fanny an’ her husband 
|comin’ there an’ takin’ things as they 
want ?” 

The doctor laughed. “The constable has 
already warned Fanny and also Levi that 
all the property sold today belongs to me. 
As for Levi he is very glad to have it so. 
It is to remain there until Levi has passed 
on. After that, well, there will probably 
be another auction, but not a een 
affair.” 
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Victory 
iA Yacation - 


THIS YEAR 


Summer School at... 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


Want to be patriotic in your vacation 
this summer? Here’s a vacation not 
only pleasant and profitable to you, but 
actually vital to our country’s welfare 

.a vacation to multiply your useful- 
ness in meeting America’s spiritual 
need. 

There'll be special subjects of inter- 
est to pastors. Child evangelism for 
others. Helpful music instruction. Prac- 
tical Christian training for all. 

Classes will be conducted by nation- 
ally known teachers, including Dr. 
Wilbur M. Smith, Dr. Max I. Reich, 
Dr. Harold L. Lundquist, Dr. G. Allen 
Fleece, Dr. Warren Filkin, George S. 
Schuler, and others, 


TT 
—— 
_ = 


OO 


SO bb bb bb te 


TWO SESSIONS .. 


For more information address 


DEPT. H-1018 


Cnn 


153 INSTITUTE PLACE - CHICAGO 





SHOOT, 
‘4 NAME_ IMPRINT 
STATIONERY 


POLO ODOT TT 
ODD | EXTRA MONEY QUICK! Send for FRI 
ETING samples of our new exclusive $1.1 
O$ Jiine of Personal stationery. Request $1.00 All Oc- 
2 /2¢ up| casion « rd assortment on approval. Other 
boxes 35 is for Boys in Service. Birthday, 
Humorou ure Cards. Special offer 
NEW ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS. North Abington.F F-518,Mass. 


““| Found The Way * 
TO SERVE MY COUNTRY 


MAO Sel eR NAA Cla 
i 


and Lewis Hotel Training 
made it all possible” 


YY Ruck. & Reng am 


Alabama Teacher, Inex- 

perienced in Hotel 

Work, Wins Important 
Wartime Position. 


**I enrolled for the Lewis Course to find more interesting 
work and better pay than I earned as a teacher. But when 
I finished my Lewis Course, I had another goal. I wanted 
to ‘do my bit’ in our country’s war efiort. Now Hostess 
and Director of musical prectrams at the Federal Recrea- 
tional Building here. It is wonderful, soul-satisfying work 
Words can’t tell how happy I am that my Lewis Training 
enabled me to get this position. 

**But that isn’t all! [ know that when the war is over my 
Lewis Training will still enable me to step into a good 
position in a hotel, club or restaurant. It is reassuring to 
feel that, as one of the country’s most vital businesses 
the hotel field always offers splendid opportunities.’’ 


Step Into a Well-Paid Hotel Position 


Thousands of Lewis-trained men from 18 to 
50, are winning success in the . ‘lub and institu 
tional field. They are making good as Managers, Assistant 
Managers. Hostesses, Executive Housekeepers, Stewards 
and 55 other types of well-paid positions. Now, the Gov- 
ernmment’s vast housing. food and recreation program 
means greater opportunities for Lewis graduates than ever 
before. Previous experience proved unnecessary. Good 
grade school education, plus Lewis Training, qualifies you 
at home. in spare time. Free Book tells you how you are 
ered FREE of extra cost in Lewis National Placement 
Mail the coupon NOW! 
I Lewis Motel Training School 
Room BL-1039, Washington, 
Send me the Free Book, ‘‘Your Big Opportunity. 
without obligation. I wish to know how to qualify he 
a well-paid position at home, in spare time. 


and women, 





Let ws Pay Your 
Hospital and om 


for at Liberal 


HOSPITALIZATION 
POLICY 


Now, before Sickness or Ac- 
cident strikes, protect your 
Family and Savings against 
HOSPITAL EXPENSE and 
SURGEONS’ FEES. Here's 
most liberal Hospitalization 
Policy in force today. Covers 
Hospital Expenses for Sickness, 
Accident and Life. Prudence is 
Pioneer of Hospitalization In- 
surance with thousands of hap- 
py, worry-free policyholders. 
No other Hospitalization Policy 
offers such complete coverage. 
New WAR RISK and Mater- 
nity benefits included. NO 
MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 
Go toany hospitalin U.S. orCan- 
ada -- benefits start promptly. 

Send now for complete literature. No obligation 

No Agent will call. 


-=—-MAIL COUPON NOW!--~ 


i 
PRUDENCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. i 
| (Pioneers of Hospitalization Insurance) 
1 1203 Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Il. 
Please send me without obligation, completé informa- 
{ tion about your 3c a DAY “‘SICKNESS and ACCI- 1 
DENT" Hospitalization Policy. 
Name .. 
I ——- 
{ City. 
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A DREAM OF HEAVEN 


@ TWENTY EXCITING CHAPTERS! 


Almost too sacred to be revealed! Reunion of loved ones, 
our home life in heaven, meeting those whom we may not 
expect to find, etc. Describes the crystal sea, great cities, 
etc. as the author saw them in her vision. 

@ HAS HELPED THOUSANDS 
*‘*Intra Muros’’ is of vital importance 
lost a loved one. You’ll treasure 
grandest book I ever read,’’ 
another, 


Complete H 

pital Expenses 
for Sickness and 
‘aa up to 


$450.00 


Extra Expense 
! Surgeons’ Fees 


$100.00 
Liberal 0 
xe: Anest me, 
Medicine: 
Banda e Ex: 
Dense. 


ccident 
Ga e up to 


$1500.00 
ry of Life to 


$1500.00 


and many othe 
r 
liberal benefits. 


Benefits 
Start Moment 
You Enter 
Hospital 





to you. if you've 
this blessed book! ‘*The 
Says one reader 
‘It is wonderful and very unusual. 
@ OVER S00,000 COPIES SOLD! 
Order your copy to-day and see for yourself why thousands 
have praised this great book. Illustrated. Postpaid only 
$1.00. The edition is limited so order at once 


_Gospel Art Shi Art Shoppe, Dept. C-3, Rowan, lowa 


and 


CASH CASH FOR STAMPS 


ACCEPT ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 

< How do you know you haven’t stamps on 

letters worth many dollars? This 1924 one- 

cent Franklin stamp, if rotary perforated 

eleven, is worth up to $1000. As a collector 

( and trader in stamps, I pay amazing prices 
SALSA for thousands of different stamps. Send 4c for 
valuable folder containing over 200 pictures with remark- 
able prices I pay you. A fortune may be in your hands, 


Cc. W. JASPERSON, DEPT. B-2, Beverly Hills, California 


Learn Profitable Profession 
in QO days at Home 


Earnings of Men and Women in the fascinating 
profession of Swedish Mass age run as high as $40 
to $70 per week but many prefer to open the 
offices. Large incomes from Doctors, hospitals, sar 
itariums and prive ate patients come to 
those who qualify through our training. 
The Army and Navy need hundreds 
trained in massage. Write for Anatomy 
Charts and booklet—They re FREE. 


THE College of Swedish Massage, 


, 100 E. Ohio St. cents 565 Chicago. 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to- Find Books 


supplied; Also family and town histories, maga- 
zine back numbers, etc. All subjects, all lan- 
guages. Send us your list of wants—no obliga- 
tion. We report promptly. Lowest prices. 


(Religious Books a Specialty) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


117 West 48th Street, Dept.419,New York City 
(We also Buy Old Books and Magazines) 
‘and Callouses with 


TAPE your CORNS COMFITAPE for 


quick relief, eases pain, gently 
absorbs hard growths without 
injury to healthy tissue. Big 
spool, 60 sq. inches to clip and 
apply. Send $1 and if not de- 
lighted after using, get full re- 
fund. COMFITAPE, Dept. 8, Burlington, Vt. 





(Continued from page 47) 


| black man as inferior because of his color 
|than I do for regarding a black suit, or | 


automobile as inferior. .. Race prejudice | 
is nothing more than a form of snobbery. . . | 
I think you might do worse than to plan a 
race question number. . . 

From a host of readers everywhere! 


¢ This leading question in “Straight 
Talk” on the race question brought 
us a week’s straight reading in letters 
from our readers. By and large, they | 
disagree with the editor that the 
church and the religious press are 
shirking their duty. By and large, 
they want the race question dis- 
cussed. We shall quite likely discuss 
it, along the lines laid down in the 
article on the colored baritone at St. 
George’s Protestant Church, in the | 
April issue. There is no room in, 
Christian Herald for anything but a 


constructive discussion. 


And by and large, too, the Sunday 
School lessons in Christian Herald 
are finding a most receptive audi- 
ence. So far, the proportion is about 
100 to 1—100 like them, one doesn’t. 


Religious Freedom 
The Issue 


Dear Editor: 

We Catholics fail to see just what valid | 
reason you can give for demanding that | 
your missionaries should be allowed to go | 
into Catholic countries and try to take the | 
Faith from our people. In Latin America | 
they brought the Faith from Europe with 
them, this Faith having been taught to 
their ancestors by the Apostles who had it 
from Our Saviour. Just what have you to 
offer in its stead? 

. .. Having personally seen the dreadful | 
results of your work among the Latin} 
Americans, I shudder to think of the pun- 
ishment God will mete out to you. 

Mary Cecile Carter | 


¢ Reader Carter has much more 
that we cannot print here. Our re- | 
ply is that Christian Herald refuses | 
to engage in one of those inter- faith | 


| brawls which produce nothing but 


|confusion and disgust. 


| 
| 


So far as 
Latin America is concerned, we have 
publicized the trouble down there) 
because we feel that a great principle | 
is at stake. We would like Reader | 
Carter to state her position on this 
question: Does she or does she not 
believe in religious freedom? That’s| 
all we are interested in, here. 


Postscript 


* By way of postscript for this | 
month, let us give you a question 
which Rev. William A. Brown of 
Cabe Junction, Oregon, asks us to 
ask you. Asks he: “What is the one 


| great hindrance to the coming of the | 


|'Kingdom of God?” 
'that address. 


Write him at 
He wants to know— | 
and so do we! 
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Closely Graded or 
Uniform Lessons for all ages from 
Beginners to Adults. Used in thou- 
sands of successful schools. Send for 


International 


catalogue. Also free prospectus of 


Graded; or samples of Uniform if 


you will mention department wanted. 


The Standard Publishing Co. 


Tim Tat- Mg Ohio 
CHRISTIAN 


5,000 worxers WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books, new 
Krystal Plax or velvet scripture mottoes, 
scripture calendars, greeting cards.Goodcom- 
mission. Send for free catalog and price list. 


GEORGE W. NOBLE, THE CHRISTIAN Co. 
Dept. 95, 542 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, til. 


Streets, Cincinnati, 





If you suffer from hardness of hearing or 
head noises caused by catarrh of the head, 
you will be glad to know how we have im- 
proved the hearing of many suffering from 
this condition with our simple home treat- 
ment. Nothing to wear—no one need know. 
Send today for proof and 30 day trial offer. 
No obligation! 


THE ELMO CO., Dept. 289, Davenport, lowa 


A DANGER SIGNAL 


Often associated with Hardening of the Arteries, 
a Stroke, Paralysis, Heart Trouble, Kidney Disease, 
and other grave complications. Resultful treating 
methods of the Ball Clinic have proven dependable 
for nearly a quarter of a century. Send for FREE 
Blood Pressure Book today. No obligation. 
BALL CLINIC, Dept. 7460, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Bay - 00,10) STOP TOBACCO? 


eV iet 
Banish the craving for tobacco as 
thousands have, Make yourself free 
and happy with Tobacco Redeemer. 
Write for free booklet telling of in- 
jurious effect of tobacco and of a 
treatment which has re- 
lieved many men. FREE 
BOOK 


30 Years In Business 
THE NEWELL COMPANY 
139 Clayton Sta,, St. Louis, Mo. 
AST 4 A Miseries Relieved 
Mucous Loosened 
| 60¢ TES FB Tablets may ease those choking, gasp- 
ing, wheezing asthma attacks so quick and 


easy you'll be amazed! Satisfaction or money back. fle at 
drug stores. Take as directed. Ask for FB Tablets today. 


"eaten VMawe 


: MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 

© You can ieurn practical nursing at home 

# in Spare time. Course endors ed by phy- 

* Sicians. Thousands of graduates. 44th 

yr. One graduate has charge of 10-bed 

hospital. Another saved ($400 while 

: learning. Equipment included. Men, 

women 18 to 60. High School not 
required. Easy tuition payments. Write today. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Dept. 555, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 








































Get relief from the mad- 
dening itching, burning 
and soreness of simple 
piles or hemorrhoids—with 
Unguentine Rectal Cones— 
made by the makers of fa- 
mous Unguentine. 

Millions of these soothing, pain-relieving, anti- 
septic rectal cones have been sold. Try them— 
and if you do not get prompt relief, consult 
your physician. 

Guarantee: Your druggist will refund your full 
purchase price if you are not satisfied. 


UNGUENTINE 
RECTAL CONES ce, 


*ner. U. S. Pat. 


he Makers 





Pt Be 


The medicated smoke of Dr. 
R. Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR 
aids in reducing the severity 
of asthmatic paroxysms — helps 
you breathe more easily. 
ASTHMADOR is economical, 
dependably uniform — its qual- 
ity insured through rigid lab- 
oratory control. Try ASTH- 
MADOR in powder, cigarette 
or pipe mixture form. At all 
drug stores —or write today for 
a free sample. 


R. SCHIFFMANN CO. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., DEPT. P-22 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, 
rocking, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. 

. If your druggist hasn’t it, don’t waste money 





on substitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail 
you a generous trial box. ©. Pp. INC. 
KLUTCH 7-H CO., B Box 3001-E 3001-E, ELMIRA, N.Y. 
WANT a permanent 
business profession of 
your own? Then be- 
come a foot correc- 
tionist. Earnings of 
men and women in 
this greatly needed profession run as high as $50.-$100. 
weekly after a few weeks home training—not medical 
or chiropody—easy terms, no further capital needed, 
no goods to buy. 47th year. Write for free booklet. 
Stephenson System of Foot Correction, 79 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
Want to know how you can make an ex- 
tra $5.00 or $10.00 regularly for only a 
few hours of your spare time? It’s easy— 
doesn’t require experience and there’s no 
expense. 
One worker, after her first week’s trial, 
made $14.00 in one day. 
We'll be glad to tell you all about our 
plan that offers you a pleasant way of 
turning those free hours of yours into 


teal cash for yourself. Just write today for 
full particulars to: 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 
419 Fourth Ave., Desk 53, New York, N. Y. 
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|are to be heeded “ 


(Continued from page 52) 
ly authorities who punish evil-doers and 
encourage honest persons. These rulers 
for the Master’s sake.” 
The Master is the Christian’s supreme 
Lord, and for His sake His followers will 
keep public order. By so doing they will 
prevent foolish charges by gullible men 
from bringing them into dis srepute. To be 
sure, Christians are free men, but that 
freedom warrants no misconduct. This 
does not mean that Christians shall never 
oppose governments on matters of social 
reform. But they are never to do so on 
points of good conduct, public decency 
or mutual respect. In this high 
Christians are to be good citizens. 

Fifth, household servants are to be sub- 
missive, even to churlish and unreason- 
able masters. This is the only way to 
conquer an unjust social situation imme- 


sense 


diately. In such unfortunate circum- 
stances one can grumble, quarrel and 
hate. The result will be bitterness, trou- 


ble and turmoil. Or one can, 
given him by Christ, put up with the in- 
evitable, and perform all tasks with en- 
ergy and good cheer. When a Christian 
does that he has “overcome the world.” 
Finally, this is the way Jesus himself 
conquered. He did no sin, practiced no 
guile, reviled not, threatened not when 
suffering, but left all to divine justice. In 
the end he “bore our sins in his body 
upon the tree.” In this hard world he is 
our example and promise of victory. In 
all these worrisome matters he is the 
shepherd and guardian of our souls, 


by the grace 


Mather 


No child owes any mother anything. 

She knows it all too well, and yet, and 
yet— 

There is a small bright offering he 
should bring 

To pay the interest on that canceled 
debt: 

In words that cost him nothing, brief 
and few, 

Couched in the sincere statement: “‘l 
love you.” 


Three golden words to fill a coffer up 

That might be empty were they left 
unsaid: 

Three words like clear, cold water in 
a cup, 

Three words as vital 
bread. 

So little does the mother heart require 


To keep alive a little kindled fire. 


to her as her 


Be water, fire, and food to her, for Oh, 
She asks but little, and she needs it so. 


Grace Noll Crowell 
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A mother... 
who lives by her Bible 


Iwo lively youngsters keep her hustling, 
but this Christian mother never neglects 
her Bible study. She's helped by a 
Moody home study course... 

“It’s a hard job for a woman to be 
wholly responsible for a girl 12 and a 
bov 10, but I know God will help. 
Thank you for showing me the way’ 


\re vou struggling with hard prob- 


lems? Take this mother’s suggestion. 
lurn to vour Bible. Write for informa- 
tion about Moody home study courses. 


\ddress Dept. H-813 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


ACID OER CL 





153 INSTITUTE PLACE »+ CHICAGO 


Don't Wreck Your Future! 


ee 


ai ar Me Al Nel il ti 


SICKNESS-ACCIDENT 
HOSPITALIZATION 


How easily your plans for the future can be- 
come shattered—possibly gone forever! Should 
misfortune strike, be prepared! New 3 in 1 in- 
surance policy gives you TRIPLE protection— 
(41) Sickness (2) Accident (3) Hospitalization. 
The old, reliable George Rogers Clark Casualty 
Company offers you this new kind of policy— 
even covers common sicknesses and ordinary 
accidents. Benefits are paid from the FIRST 
DAY. It provides $5000.00 accumulated cash 
benefits for accidental death. Pays up _ to 
$150.00 monthly for accident disability, $100.00 
a month for sickness disability, $7.50 each day 
for Hospital expenses, Other liberal benefits — 
all for only $1.00 a month. No agents—no 
red tape — no medical examination. Write today! 
GEORGE ROGERS CLARK CASUALTY CO. 
Dept. E-23 «+ Rockford, Ill. 





Use the coupon below 
for ordering— 


Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 


ON BEING A 
REAL PERSON 


advertised on the inside front cover 


of this month’s Christian Herald. 
i BSE See eee eee eae aa aaa = 4 
s HARPER & BROTHERS 1 
a 49 East 33rd St., New York City CH-5 8 
© Gentlemen: enclosed is 0 check, 0 money order : 
§ for $2.50. Please send me, postpaid, a copy of 
i Harry Emerson Fosdick’s ON BEING A REAL & 
@ PERSON. If I am not entirely satisfied, I may 8 
g return the book within 5 days and my money g 
g will be refunded. i 
i i 
1 MOUME Soo chet cose corre ccawensean eae seve ff 
i ‘ 
g Address... ..... cece reece ee ceees ceeeeell 
Q . 
4 City. es : States. cc cw me oo ff 
" 


Lease eee eee ee See SS eS SEE SSS 




































































SICKNESS or - ACCIDENT 
Don't allow Hospitolization 
expense to ruin your life sav- 
ings. Insure NOW...BEFORE 
IT'S TOO LATE! In case of 
unexpected sickness or ac- 
cident you may go to any 
Hospital in the U.S. or 
Canada, under any Doctor's 
core. Your expenses will be 
paid in strict accordance 
with Policy provisions. Indi- 
vidual or entire family 
eligible (to age 70). No 
agent will call, 


MAIL COUPON AT ONCE 


Dept.C3-5,Wilmington, Del. 


| tothe gerbes a 


POLICY PAYS 


Hospital Expenses for 
Sickness or Accident 


up to 
£540.00 
Doctor Expense up to 


$135.00 


Loss of Time fromWork 
up to 


$300.00 


Loss of Life 


$1000.00 


War Coverage 
.-.And other 
valuable benefits. 


NORTH AMERICAN MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


Please send me, without obligation, details about 
your “3c A Day Hospitalization Insurance Plan”. 





WSTANTL Y 


LER dla | 


For lovelier lips and cheeks, arms 


and legs, carry 
TIZE in your pocketbook, use 
time anywhere! So easy and 
odorless—no muss. no bother 


Lechler’s VELVA- 


it any 
clean 


nothing to 


wash offf Removes UNWANTED hair instant- 
ly! Lec hler’s new Deluxe Duplex Kit contains 


TWO | **Complexion Stones’’—FIN 


cheeks. ete.— QUICK 


\ legs. etc. —e 


\ pact! If Drug 


name and addr 


s today. 
few cents postage. 
in plain sealed wrapper. 


e for chin, 


ACTION for arms 


*h in its own smart pastel com- 
gist is not supplied send your 
ay Postman $2 plus 
Shipped by return mail 


HOUSE OF LECHLER 


Dept. 


yinst 
on ane 


ARTHRITIS - NEURITIS - SCIATICA 
Why continue to suffer the agoniz- 
ing pains of these diseases when the 
remedies have 
about a new, 


usual 
non-surgical treatment 


FREE Book. Write today. 


S35, 560 Broadway, 


method. This 
treatment is completely explained in Dr 
No obligation 

Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


failed. 
trustworthy, 


New York City 


Learn 
modern. 
marvelous 
3all’s new 





BALL CLINIC, Dept. 7400 


Give Your Lazy Liver 


Aten 


NONSENSE DESERVES 


Great Relief 
“Yes, Iam 
the magnate. 
The quiet gentleman in the clerical 
collar looked at him reflectively. ‘‘Sir,” 
he replied, “you relieve the Lord of a 
great responsibility.” 


a self-made man,” boasted 


—Pathfinder. 
Paradox 
This is a funny world, 
Its wonders never cease; 
All “civilized” people are at war, 
All savages are at peace. 


Limit Reached 


Mrs. Brown (displaying new 
shade)—Isn’t it perfectly lovely? 
it cost only $10. 

Mr. Brown (desperately )—If you wear 
that to church tomorrow, you go alone. 
There’s a limit to everything, including 
hats. 


—Exchange. 


lamp 


And 


—Buptist Observer. 
Never Fails 
“What happens when a body is com- 


pletely immersed in water?” 
“The telephone rings.” 


Child's Play? 
Mrs. Neighbor: “But isn’t your son 
rather young to join the army?” 
Mrs. Malaprop: “Well, he is 
young, but then, you see, 
to join the infantry.” 


—Exchange. 


very 
he is only going 
—Kablegrams. 
No Regrets 
Student: “When I left my 
ing place, the landlady wept.” 
Landlady: “Well, I won't. I 
collect in advance.” 


last board- 
always 


Exchange. 
Photo Finish 


A young woman went into the pho- 
tographer’s shop and, producing a photo 
of her soldier friend, said: “I want this 
enlarged.” 

“Would you like it mounted?” 

“Oh. yes. he'll look nice on a horse.” 

—Watchword. 


Round Trip 


ITS PLACE 


All! 


IN THE SUN 


garden. The little boy sat on a small 
stool beside the farmer’s wife, who was 
busy plucking a chicken. The small child 
watched her gravely for some time and at 
last he spoke: 

“Do you take off their 
night, ma’am?” 


Not Guilty 


Instructor 
drove the 
you!”” he 
corner. 

Boy (trembling): 
only came 
week.” 


No we 


Paul: “Can I get a room for three? 
Desk Clerk: | ‘Have you a reservation?” 
Paul (indignantly): “Do I look like an 

Indian?” 


clothes every 


(examining a class): “Who 
Israelites out of Egypt?— 
said, pointing to a boy in the 


‘°’Twasn’t me, sir, I 
back from the country last 


—Selected. 


—Exchange. 
Important Detail 


Mr. Bronson died very 
an important business letter 
mailed. 

Before sending it off, his secretary, who 
had a passion for explanatory detail, 
added the following postscript below Mr. 
Bronson’s signature: 

“Since writing the above I have died.” 

—Watchword. 


suddenly and 
was left un- 


Never Say Die 

Andy called at the big business house 
to apply for a job that he had seen ad- 
vertised. 

‘But, my dear man,” said the manager, 
“vou are much too late! Why. I've had 
over a thousand applications already!” 

Andy looked thoughtful. 

“Well,” he said. after a while, “how 
about employing me to classify the appli- 
cations?” 

—Kublegrams. 


Like Father... 


A miserly millionaire was approached 
by a friend who did his best to persuade 
him to dress more in accordance with his 
station in life. 


said the friend, “that 
yourself to become 


“I’m surprised,” 
you should allow 
shabby.” 

“But I'm not shabby,” said the miser. 

“Oh, but you are,” said his friend. “Re- 
member your father. He was always 
“Where to?” neatly, even elaborately dressed. His 
“Why, back here. Where do you think?” clothes were always well tailored and of 

—Selected. the best material.” 

“Why,” shouted the other, triumphant- 
ly, “these clothes I am wearing were 
Father’s.” 


This Gentle Nudge’ 


Follow Noted Ohio Doctor’s Advice To 
Relieve CONSTIPATION! 


Tf liver bile doesn’t flow freely every day into 
your intestines—constipation with its head- 
aches and that “‘half-alive”’ feeling often result. 
So pep up your liver bile secretion and see how 
much better you should feel! Just try Dr. 
Edwards’ Olive Tablets used so successfully for 
years by Dr. F. M. Edwards for his patients 
with constipation and sluggish liver bile. 

Olive Tablets, being purely vegetable, are won- 
derful! They not only stimulate bile flow to help 
digest fatty foods hen also help elimination. 
TODAY. Follow label directions. 


The train was just pulling out of Fort 
Worth when a breathless lad dashed to 
the ticket window. 

“Hurry up,” gasped the boy. 
trip ticket.” 


“A round- 


Undressed Poultry 
A little slum child was enjoying his first 
visit to the country. It was evening and 


—Exchange. 
the sun was setting over the old-fashioned 
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Engjiish Lesson 


Visitor—Are your father and mother in? 

Boy—They was in, but they’ve went 
out. 

Visitor (disapprovingly )—Was in! Went 
out! Where’s your grammar? 

Boy—She’s in the kitchen. 

—Exchange. 

Correction 

Teacher—Willie, tell the class what the 
Hague ‘1ribunal is. 

Willie—"he Hague Tribunal ar— 

Teacher--Don’t say the Hague 
bunal ure, Willie. Use is. 

Willie—The Hague Tribunal isbitrates 
national controversies. 


Tri- 


—Lookout. 


Spelling 

Telephoner—Long distance? I want to 
place a call to Damariscotta, Me. 

Operator—How do you spell the name, 
please? 

Telephoner—Lady, if I could spell it, 
I'd write! 

—Exchange. 


Rummage Sale 

The following notice appeared in a 
small-town newspaper: 

“On next Wednesday evening the La- 
dies’ Aid will hold a rummage sale at the 
Methodist church. Good chance to get rid 
of anything not worth keeping, but too 
good to throw away. Bring along your 
husbands,” 


—Christian Advocate. 


Confusion 


A member of the Nebraska legislature 
was making a speech, and in conclusion 
said, “In the words of Daniel Webster, who 
wrote the dictionary— ‘Give me liberty, 
or give me death!’” 

One of his colleagues pulled at his coat 
and whispered, “Daniel Webster didn’t 
write the dictionary—it was Noah.” 

“Noah nothing,” replied the speaker, “I 
guess I know a little Scripture. Noah 
built the ark!” 

—Protestant Voice. 


No $ucce$$ 


Letter from college student: “Dear 
Dad: Gue$$ what I need mo$t of all? 
That’$ right. $end it along. Be$t wi$hes. 
Your $on Tom.” 

Letter from dad to son: “Dear Tom: 
NOthing ever happens here. We kNOw 
you like your school. Write us aNOther 
letter aNOn. Jimmie was asking about 
you Monday. NOw we have to say good- 
bye.” 

—United Presbyterian. 


Historical 


Dad—-Well, what kind of grades did 
you make in your finals? 

Son—All right in everything but one 
study, and in that I am like Washington, 
Jefferson and Lincoln. 

Dad—\Vhy, how’s that? 

Son—! went down in history. 

—Lookout. 


Well Kept Hair 


_ My hair is falling out,” admitted the 

timid 1 to the chemist. “Can you 

recommend something to keep it in?” 

_ Certvinly,” replied the obliging as- 

sistant. “Here is a nice cardboard box.” 
—Exchange. 
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*The sweeter they are 
the harder they fall 
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BERRY PIE in this new Pyrex “Flavor- 
Saver” Pie Plate tastes grand! Bake for 
45 minutes in a 400° oven. Saves time and 
fuel. Deep with fluted edge, it keeps 
in the juice and flavor. First Pyrex 
Pie Plate with handles. Size 10” 


3. PERFECT MIXING BOWLS! She can use 
them for mixing, serving, storing and 
baking. The big one makes a charming 
SALAD BOWL. The small one holds 
enough GELATIN DESSERT to r 
serve two. 2/4, 144, and 1 quart 

sizes. Set of 3 bowls -.only 


YREX Ware makes a grand shower 
Pax Every dish is three dishes in 
one. They’ll serve her for years to come 
—for cooking, for table use, for refriger- 
ator storage. They save time and fuel 
and dishwashing. And they really help a 
busy housewife because you can always 
see just how food is cooking through 
clear glass! Plan a Pyrex ware shower 
now for your favorite bride! 


mm [aed 
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DOUBLE DUTY CASSEROLE—a “must” 
for every bride. Shown here with easily 
prepared fluffy CHEESE SOUFFLE. The 
cover keeps food steaming hot, 
or makes a handy extra pie plate. 

Three sizes. 14% quart size. ..only 


». NOW CHICKEN CROQUETTES bake to 
perfection inthis Pyrex Utility Dish. Easy 
to prepare. Saves fat. Bake for only 40 
minutes in a 350° oven. Use it for ™ wa« 
all kinds of meats, breads, des- 
serts! 2sizes. Large 1254" size 


LOOK FOR THE 
PYREX TRADE-MARK 
FOR YOUR PROTECTION! 


aa 1S A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF 
ORNING GLASS WORKS, CORNING, N. Y. 


— ir 


SEE THESE POPULAR PYREX DISHES AT YOUR FAVORITE STORE TODAY! 





W, fH y BOB JONES COLLEGE STUDENTS HAVE 
THE REPUTATION OF BEING THE 


“HAPPIEST YOUNG PEOPLE IV THE WORLD” 


THEY ENJOY UNUSUAL 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES, 
A WHOLESOME SOCIAL LIFE, 

AND AN ATMOSPHERE OF 


CHRISTIAN REFINEMENT 


Bob Jones College, which stands for the 
“old-time religion” and the absolute 
authority of the Bible, offers courses 

leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 

of Science degrees, and in the 

Graduate School of Religion courses 
leading to the Master of Arts degree. 

Beginning with the school year 1943-44, 

courses leading to the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree will also be offered in the 

field of religion. VOICE, PIANO, VIOLIN. 
PIPE ORGAN, SPEECH, AND ART 

WITHOUT ADDITIONAL COST. If you are 
still in high school, we advise you to 

come to the Bob Jones College Academy 

(a four-year, fully-accredited high school) 
for educational and Christian training 
before you enter upon your military 

service. 


/ CLEVELAND, TENNE: 
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